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A Socialist Turns Catholic 


Doctrine On Family Wins Him Over 
DAVID GOLDSTEIN 


“THE family is foremost among 
the subjects of vital import, 
as everybody knows. Upon it de- 
pends the integrity of the home, 
the state, and human society. 


So vital is the family to hu- 
man well being, that the sound- 
ness of a philosophy, a move- 
ment, or a church, may be 
judged by its attitude toward 
the relationship of men and wo- 
men in this primary society. 

The integrity of the family 
depends upon a proper appreci- 
ation of its origin, its primary 
purpose, and the purity of re- 
lationship within the marriage 
bond. 

It is by the elevation of 
marriage to a sacrament, that 
Christ raised the family to a 
standard par excellence; the 
standard the Catholic Church 
upholds in its fulness. It binds 
until death, unions properly 
entered into and consummated. 
It denies the assumed right of 
a rabbi, minister, or court, to 
put asunder what God hath join- 
ed together. 

The insistence of the Catholic 
Church upon faithfulness to the 
Christ-instituted standard of 
marital relations, in the face of 
the growing disunity, and im- 
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pure practices, in family life, is 
unique. Her distinguished posi- 
tion of front rank defender of 
the integrity of the family, 
against the affliction of divorce, 
which threatens the well being 
of Columbia, caused Billy Sun- 
day the foremost American 
evangelist of his time, to declare 
when speaking about the family: 

“T am not a Roman Catholic, 
but I join the Roman Catholic 
Church in its stand on divorce. 
It is time we Protestants joined 
the Roman Catholics on this 
issue, and say we will not marry 
a divorced person.” 

It is insistence of the Catholic 
Chureh on purity and stability 
in marital life, that caused Rev. 
John Roach Stratton, leading 
Baptist “Fundamentalist” of his 
time, to say in opposing a Birth 
Control Bill before the New 
York Sate Legislature: “When 
it comes to the divorce evil of 
our times, the sanctity of the 
marriage vow, the encourage- 
ment of pure womanhood and 
the proper rearing of the young, 
I thank God that the great Cath- 
olic brotherhood has stood like 
a Rock of Gibraltar.” All this 
was unknown to me_ while 
battling in the Socialist move- 
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ment for the repudiation of the 
writings being circulated in the 
name of Socialism, that deal 
with the relation of the sexes. 
I found that all the Socialist 
doctrinaires who write about 
the family, advocated the asso- 
ciation of men and women in 
marital relations, and their sep- 
aration, according to individual 
inclination, without any inter- 
vention of church or state 

The reason for my opposition 
to this, was the realization that 
if the working class were to ob- 
tain the economic independence; 
the goods aplenty; and the short 
hours of toil that Socialism 
promised, happiness could not 
obtain if marital relations were 
on a “free love” basis, as advo- 
cated by Engels, Marx, Bebel, 
Bax, Carpenter, La Fargue, 
Rappaport, Jaures, William 
Morris, and other leading Soci- 
alist writers. 

The thought of the Catholic 
Church, her principles 
related to the family, or to any- 
thing else, did not enter my 
mind, which was filled with the 
usual Jewish misconceptions of 


her. I had never read a Catholic 
book; nor did I ever hear any 
Catholic say a word regarding 
Catholic teachings in relation 
to the many issues discussed in 
their presence. 

I wanted some data regard- 
ing the marital status of our 
country, which was deteriorat- 
ing, even though marriage was 
subject to the civil law. Thus 
had I hoped to show how much 
worse conditions would most 
likely be, if even the legal re- 
strictions were removed, as they 
would be according to Socialist 
teachings. 

It was the elaborate “Report 
of Marriages and _ Divorces,” 
issued by America’s first and 
foremost Labor Commissioner, 
Carroll D. Wright, a Unitarian, 
that was the instrumental 
means of turning my mind 
toward the Catholic Church, 
as an authority on the family. 
This was followed by a study 
of the Catholic attitude toward 
Socialism; and so on, until the 
grace of God led me to the 
baptismal font. Commissioner 
Wright said, to quote but one 
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sentence: “The Catholics in the 
United States have unquestion- 
ably served as a barrier to the 
volume of divorce which, save 
among members of the Roman 
Catholic Church, has been as- 
suming increasing proportions 
throughout the country.” 

My battle within the ranks of 
the Socialists ended upon the 
appearance of a translation into 
English of “The Origin Of The 
Family,” a book written by 
Frederich Engels with notes of 
Karl Marx. Engels and Marx are 
the fathers of modern Social- 
ism; they are the authors of the 
“Communist Manifesto,” the 
credo of Socialism. This book 
advocated, “A more unconven- 
tional intercourse of the sexes 
and more lenient public opinion 
regarding virgin honor and fe- 
male shame” (pp. 91-92). 

The book advocated “marri- 
age” only “as long as love lasts.” 
By “love” the authors meant 
lust, for that is what a relation- 
ship is that only lasts as long as 
sex passion endures. To quote: 
“The duration of an attack of 
individual sex love varies con- 
siderably according to individu- 
al disposition, especially in men. 
A positive cessation of fondness 
or its replacement by a new 
passionate love makes a_ sep- 
aration a blessing for both par- 
ties and for society. But (under 
Socialism) humanity will be 
spared the useless wading 
through the mire of a divorce 
case” (p. 99). 

When this book was heralded 
in the Socialist press as “one 


of the great classics of Social- 
ist literature; which is as nec- 
essary as it is belated;” when 
the President of the Rand So- 
cialist School (New York City) 
hailed the book as “the most 
important addition to the liter- 
ature of Socialism in the Eng- 
lish language since the transla- 
tion of ‘Capital,’” my notion 
that the books objected to were 
mere personal opinions, was at 
an end. 

My Socialist dream of the 
coming of a society of the high- 
est order the world had ever 
known, was also at an end. How, 
said I, can there be anything 
but demoralization in a society 
wherein “marriage” is merely 
an association of males and fe- 
males according to personal in- 
clination, without even a legal 
requirement that they register 
their association; a society in 
which the distinction between 
legitimate and illegitimate chil- 
dren is repudiated? 

My views were expressed in 
“Socialism: The Nation - of 
Fatherless Children,” written in 
collaboration with the late Mrs. 
Martha Moore Avery, with 
whom I was a co-fighter in the 
Socialist movement against the 
circulation of disruptive books. 
The subtitle, “Nation of Father- 
less Children,” expressed our 
realization of what a Socialist 
society would most likely be, in 
which no law, civil or religious, 
governed marital relations. 

The materialistic, animal- 
istic, Socialist principle of 
“freedom” in sex association, 
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was enacted into law in Soviet 
Russia. The “All-Russian Con- 
stitution on Divorce” granted 
“divorce upon application made 
by either or both parties.” The 
Moscow News said: “Marriage 
is simply registered, although 
even registration is not oblig- 
atory (italics mine). Soviet law 
does not know the so-called 
‘illegitimate child.’ Divorce is 
granted upon application of 
either husband or wife, and no 
one has a right, officially, to 
ascertain the motive for di- 
vorce.” 

Louise Bryant, an American 
Communist, boasted in her “Six 
Months In Russia,” that “di- 
vorce is as easy to get as a cup 
of tea.” Theodore’ Dreiser, 
another American Communist, 
said, in “Dreiser Looks At 
Russia”: “A wife (or a hus- 
band) can come along to ‘Zags’ 
(Office of Registration of Civil 
Acts), tell the clerk she wants 
a divorce, and it is granted, 
usually in a few minutes. Her 
(or his) passport, a document 
which a Russian citizen always 
carries, is stamped ‘Unmarried’ 
in place of ‘Married.’ A couple 
could be married and divorced 
on the same day at the same 
registry office...” 

The number of _ short-time 
marriages became alarming; 
they foretold that Russia would 
become a “nation of fatherless 
children,” if the Engels-Marx- 
ian “freedom” in sex association 
continued. The Moscow News re- 
ported “37 to 40 per cent of the 
registered marriages in the 


large cities, and 30 per cent in 
the villages” were terminated. 
How many broken unions there 
were among the unregistered 
couples, God alone knew. A New 
Soviet Divorce Edict was pro- 
claimed in 1936. It caused 
Harold Denny, the New York 
Times Moscow correspondent, 
to say that “family life in Sov- 
iet Russia is fast becoming re- 
spectable. The cry now is, ‘Pre- 
serve the family.’” 


The final blow was given 
“free families’ in 1944. The 
Soviet press announced that, 
“No longer will such explan- 
ations as ‘I can’t get along with 
my wife’ or ‘My husband gets 
on my nerves’ do” (as they 
“do” in our country). Applica- 
tions for divorce must be made 
to the People’s Court; then 
appealed to the higher court, 
witnesses to be heard in both 
courts. This 1944 Edict de- 
clared: “Both parties must file 
a petition for divorce. They 
must satisfy the Courts that 
reasons for divorce are serious 
and valid. Courts are enjoined 
to reconcile disputants wher- 
ever possible. The divorce fees 
(which were formerly placed at 
2 maximum of 500 rubles) are 
2,000 rubles.” 


Free abortions, which totaled 
about 120,000 annually in Mos- 
cow alone, were limited by law, 
which declared:—“In view of 
the harm of abortions, they are 
forbidden,” save “in cases where 
the continuation of pregnancy 
endangers the life .. .” 
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The new Soviet marital reg- 
ulations, which are _ stricter 
than the laws in some of our 
states; the special honors and 
remuneration given women with 
large families, caused an in- 
crease in the population. The 
birth rate in the Soviet Union 
became the second largest in 
the world, according to the birth 
rate statistics gathered by the 
League of Nations. The latest 
Muslin birth rate in Palestine 
is the highest. 


The powers-that-be in the 


U. S. 8. R. learned by experi- 
ence the disruptive effect of 
the application of the sex 
theories of the Socialist doc- 
trinaires. They were’ wise 
enough to abandon them, as 
they abandoned their attempt 
to “abolish the wages system;” 
equal pay for all workers; de- 
mocracy in indusry; free speech, 
etc., advocated by the Socialist 
doctrinaires; and proclaimed by 
the Lenin - Trotsky - Molotov, 
Stalin Bolsheviks during their 
soap-box days. 


— 


Palm Sunday In Old England 


On this day, the Sunday before Easter, palms are blessed 
and distributed to the congregation, in memory of that ride by 
Our Divine Lord, into Jerusalem, when the people broke off 
boughs from the trees and strewed them in the road-way. In 
this country, the old name of palm has clung to the willow with 
its golden or silver catkins, which are showing in the early 
spring, and there can be no doubt that these catkin-covered 
willows were carried by our fore-fathers on Palm Sunday, when 
Easter fell at a time that the willow could be used. But as an 
early or very late Easter would make the use of this kind of 
palm impossible, yew, from the churchyard yew-tree, was car- 
ried instead. In parts of Kent the yew is still called palm, and 
the quiet little graveyard, embraced by the square of cloister 
on the south side of Wells Cathedral, is always known as the 
Palm Churchyard. In the middle of it stands a very ancient 
yew-tree. Throughout the country parts of Ireland, the church- 
yard yew is always spoken of as the palm tree, and pieces from 
it are used on Palm Sunday. The name, Palm Sunday, is cer- 
tainly a “relic of Popery.” 


“Children redeem the world from much that is selfish and 
coarse by the sweet appeal of their helplessness. Deep the 
mystery, superb the glory, over-mastering the loveliness of 
children.”—William J. Kerby. 
Some young girls think that to become a star, one has to 
stay out late at night. 
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Time to Rejoice 


Half-Way Through 


LOUIS C. FINK 


[| AETARE Sunday, the fourth 

Sunday of Lent, marks the 
half-way point in our penitential 
season. Now—if you have offer- 
ed to make any sacrifice—you 
can know that you are half-way 
through your offering. And lest 
the discipline of Lent be a little 
too stern for us, the Church of- 
fers us today Laetare Sunday, a 
Sunday to rejoice. 


For that is what Laetare 
means: “Rejoice.” The word is 
taken from the Introit of the 
Mass of the day — “Rejoice, O 
Jerusalem, and come together all 
you that love her; rejoice with 
joy, you that have been in sor- 
row: that you may exult and be 
filled from the breasts of your 
consolation.” 

As a sign of the joy that is 
permitted during Lent, the 
Church makes several changes in 
her ceremonies for Laetare Sun- 
day. Flowers are used on our 
altars; the organ plays at Mass 
and at Vespers; and the vest- 
ments worn by the priest may be 
rose-colored, “probably a sort of 
compromise between the peniten- 
tial purple and the lighter colors 
used on feasts of joy,” as Mon- 
signor John F. Sullivan tells us. 


Actually, Laetare Sunday is 
not quite the middle of Lent. The 
previous Thursday was really the 
mid-way point, and at one time 
in history that Thursday was ob- 
served as Laetare — and it was 
looked upon as a day of joy, when 
the faithful would be encouraged 
to persist in their extra prayers 
or sacrifices for Lent. 


The day has had many other 
names in the course of time. 
Laetare Sunday has been called 
Rose Sunday, Refreshment Sun- 
day, Mid-Lent, the Sunday of the 
Five Loaves (from the familiar 
story in the Gospel) and Mother- 
ing Sunday. The last name is a 
reference to the Epistle, in which 
Saint Paul told the followers of 
Christ that they were children 
of a free woman, in virtue of the 
freedom wherewith Christ has 
made us free. 


If you have read this for a bit 
of information about your 
Church, stop now and ask your- 
self whether or not you can pro- 
nounce Laetare. Is it Lay-tare- 
ee; or Lah-teer-y; or what? Well, 
the correct pronunciation is 
simple: Leh-ta-re. The dictionary 
says the first “e’” should be pro- 
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- nounced just like the “e” in 
“event.” 


Now that you know how to 
pronounce Laetare Sunday, there 
are two other things you may 
want to remember about this 
most interesting day in the 
middle of Lent. 


First, it is the day chosen by 
the War Relief Services of the 
National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference to raise five million dol- 
lars in the United States for 
war-ravaged countries overseas. 


Secondly, two million students 
in Catholic schools will partici- 
pate in a special campaign to 
furnish help to the victims of 
war. Our last collection — the 
Thanksgiving Clothing Collection 
— brought five million pounds 
of clothing, and showed how wil- 
ling Catholics are to help the 
suffering victims of war every- 
where. 


The second interesting thing 
to know about Laetare Sunday 
has an historical background. On 
this day — once called Rose Sun- 
day — the Pope used to send a 
blessed Golden Rose to Catholic 
rulers in all parts of the world. 
That custom has been adopted 
by the University of Notre 
Dame, which annually awards 
the Laetare Medal to a Catholic 
layman in the United States. The 
medal is given to a Catholic who 
is “prominent for distinguished 
accomplishment for Country or 
Church and whose life is a model 
of Christian morality and good 
citizenship.” That’s a big order, 
and the judges must have a hard 


time reaching their final deci- 
sion. 


The Laetare Medal has been 
awarded by Notre Dame ever 
since 1883, and the list of win- 
ners is really pretty impressive. 
Authors, generals, theatre man- 
agers, business men, medical 
men, philanthropists and others 
have been recognized. Frank 
Walker, the former Postmaster 
General, won the medal. So did 
Al Smith, and Carlton Hayes, the 
diplomat; and Irene Dunne, the 
actress; and General Drum of 
the Army; and Richard Reid, 
who edits the Catholic News; and 
Chief Justice Edward White of 
our Supreme Court. Women have 
not been ignored in the awarding 
of the Laetare Medal. Thirteen 
women have won it; and the 
names of women appear more 
frequently in recent years. 


When Irene Dunne won in 
1949, she acknowledged the 
Laetare Medal with these words: 
“When a university of men hon- 
ors a woman, I see it in an echo 
of its original consecration, when 
high upon its golden dome the 
university placed the lady who 
is Notre Dame. . . One of our 
greatest temptations is to believe 
our press clippings. Happily, the 
Church has provided the best 
antidote I know of against be- 
lieving our publicity and that is 
the daily examination of con- 
science. Nothing cuts you down 
to proper stature like kneeling 
in a confessional box, for God 
reads only hearts, not paper 
clippings.” 
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Can you imagine what a won- 
derful world this will be when 
all actors and actresses, when all 
football heroes and high school 
seniors, when all leaders of gov- 
ernments — stop reading their 
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newspaper clippings, and take up 
a daily examination of conscience 
instead? What wonderful days 
there will be — when we all earn 
the Golden Rose of the Laetare 
Medal! 


door was very angry. 


Inconsiderate 
The man who appealed to a judge against the people next 


“What's the trouble?” asked the judge. 

“Every night this week they have been banging on the wall 
and yelling at me until two o’clock in the morning.” 

“Dear, dear! And does the noise keep you awake?” 

“No,” explained the applicant, “but I can’t enjoy my piano 
playing with all that noise going on.”—The Lookout. 


“They'll long time before I'll pay $25 for a pa 
@ cute for only $24.5 far 


Message From a Pastor 


Given on the Occasion of Baptism* 


EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, 0.S.B. 


My Dear Friends: 


As your pastor, I take this 

happy occasion of your child’s 
baptism to offer my congratula- 
tions to you, his father and 
mother. I congratulate you alike 
on his physical birth as a child 
of Adam and his spiritual birth 
as a child of God. 


This is an auspicious occasion 
even in your lives. Almighty 
God has blessed you with a child. 
And what is of even greater im- 
portance, He has assured you of 
His love for your child. He has 
brought him into closest rela- 
tionship with Himself by adopt- 
ing him, through the ministra- 
tions of Holy Mother Church. He 
has made him a “co-heir with 
Christ.” He has destined him for 
fellow citizenship with the 
Saints. Yes, it is a blessed occa- 
sion indeed! May it prove an un- 
ending source of deepest joy and 
of truly Christian happiness to 
you. 

Probably more clearly now 
than on your wedding day you 
understand the marvels of God’s 
plan for the propagation of the 
human race and the sublime dig- 
nity of Christian marriage and 
of Christian fatherhood and 
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motherhood. And it is marvelous, 
indeed, this plan of the Almighty 
for the propagation of the hu- 
man race. Man and woman are 
joined in holy wedlock. Forth 
into the unmeasured realm of 
nothingness stretches the omni- 
potent Hand of God. A soul is 
created. A child is born. A being 
— such as your little child — is 
born as a distinct plan of God. 
A being is created that is im- 
mortal, spiritual, “a little less 
than the angels.” A being is cre- 
ated that is destined to become 
a member of the Mystical Body 
of Christ, destined to know, love, 
and serve God in time, that he 
may bask in the radiant sunshine 
of His Beatific Vision through- 
out all eternity. Yes, marvelous 
beyond compare is that plan of 
God. 

I dare say that as you stand 
today, undoubtedly with no little 
sense of humility, beside the 
cradle of your child, your mind 
is stirred profoundly by these 
marvels. You are stirred by the 
great dignity of Christian par- 
enthood that is yours. You are al- 
most overwhelmed as there come 
crowding back upon you today 
from your earlier years words 
which you heard time and time 
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again from the pulpit of your 
Church: 


“Marriage is a ‘great sacra- 
ment’ ”: “Christian spouses are 
ministers, as it were, of the Di- 
vine Omnipotence” ; “Great is the 
dignity of fatherhood, for all pa- 
ternity is of God — ‘of whom all 
paternity in heaven and earth is 
named’ ” (Eph. iii, 15) ; “Exalted 
is the glory of motherhood, ele- 
vated through the maternity of 
Mary, the Mother of God.” 

How empty in the presence of 
such thoughts must seem the idle 
strivings of the world. How in- 
ane its running after pleasures 
and honors. How meaningless its 
craving and struggling after 
material things, its incessant 
clamor for the things that rap- 
idly pass away. 

Our common Mother, the 
Church, is intensely interested in 
this event. The child bespeaks 
the very purpose of one of her 
great sacraments, the social sac- 
rament of matrimony. His re- 
birth through still another sacra- 
ment, baptism, makes him one of 
her children, one of her mem- 
bers. 

Second to none does the church 
understand the great dignity of 
the child. And most intensely is 
she interested in the fulfillment 
of his eternal destiny. Let us not 
pass up the occasion without try- 
ing at least in our finite way to 
understand this fruit of mar- 
riage, the child. To do so is to un- 
derstand marriage itself better. 

Speaking of the child and of 
the fact that “marriage is for 
the sake of generation,” Pope 
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Pius XI, author of that superb 
document, the encyclical on 
Christian Marriage, tells us ca- 
tegorically that amongst the 
blessings of marriage, “the child 
holds first place.” Then, refer- 
ring to the greatness and dignity 
of the child, he adds: “How 
great a boon of God this is, and 
how great a blessing of matri- 
mony, is clear from a considera- 
tion of man’s dignity.” And what 
is that dignity? Hear the answer 
in the words of the Vicar of 
Christ Himself: 


“Man surpasses all other vis- 
ible creatures by the superiority 
of his rational nature alone. Be- 
sides, God wishes men to be born 
not only that they should live and 
fill the earth, but much more 
that they may be worshippers of 
God, that they may know Him 
and love Him and finally enjoy 
Him forever in heaven; and this 
end, since man is raised by God 
in a marvelous way to the super- 
natural order, surpasses all that 
eye hath seen and ear heard, and 
all that hath entered into the 
heart of man.” 


Those words, apply to your 
child as they also do to other 
children. I am sure you readily 
agree, then, with the following 
words with which His Holiness 
concludes: “From which it is 
easily seen how great a gift of 
divine goodness and how remark- 
able a fruit of marriage are 
children born by the omnipotent 
power of God through the co- 
operation of those bound in wed- 
loc 


And yet that is by no means 
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the whole marvelous story. Your 
child has not only been begotten 
“by the omnipotent power of God 
through the co-operation of those 
bound in wedlock.” He has been 
“reborn” through the ministra- 
tions of Holy Mother Church. 
Far greater is the dignity of 
your child than is that of the un- 
baptized child. And far greater 
is your parenthood as Christian 
parents than is that of merely 
natural parents. 


As the encyclical reminds us: 
“But Christian parents must un- 
derstand that they are destined 
not only to propagate and pre- 
serve the human race on earth, 
indeed not only to educate any 
kind of worshippers of the true 
God, but children who are to be- 
come members of the true 
Church of Christ, to raise up fel- 
low citizens of the Saints, and 
members of God’s_ household, 
that the worshippers of God and 
our Saviour may daily increase.” 


How is this to be accom- 
plished? How are these marve- 
lous ends to be attained? Admit- 
tedly, parents cannot themselves 
make their children members of 
the Church. Even though bap- 
tized themselves they cannot, as 
the encyclical says, “transmit 
sanctification” to their children, 
Original sin stands in the way. 
But nonetheless a truly great 
privilege is theirs. It is theirs to 
offer them to Holy Mother 
Church, even as you have offered 
your own little one today, so that 
through her offices and minis- 
trations they may be born into 


the spiritual life and made mem- 
bers of her fold. 


Surely this must add immea- 
surably to your joy on this occa- 
sion. It suggests, too, how deep 
must be your gratitude and how 
profound your consolation — and 
that, in spite of difficulties al- 
ready borne and sacrifices that 
still lie ahead. As Pope Pius XI 
expressed it in the marriage en- 
cyclical: 

“If a true Christian mother 
weighs well these things, she 
will indeed understand with a 
sense of deep consolation that of 
her the words of our Saviour 
were spoken: “a woman... when 
she hath brought forth her child 
remembereth no the 
anguish, for joy that a man is 
born into the world”; and prov- 
ing herself superior to all the 
pains and cares and solicitudes 
of her maternal office with a 
more just and holy joy than that 
of the Roman matron, the mother 
of the Gracchi, she will rejoice 
in the Lord crowned as it were 
with the glory of her offspring. 
Both husband and wife, however, 
receiving these children with joy 
and gratitude from the hand of 
God, will regard them as a talent 
committed to their charge by 
God, not only to be employed for 
their own advantage or for that 
of an earthly commonwealth, 
but to be restored to God with in- 
terest on the day of reckoning.” 

Those are consoling and en- 
couraging words for all Christ- 
ian parents. How inhuman, how 
utterly revolting in their light 
appears that hideous expression 
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so often heard in the decadent 
civilizations of our day — “the 
unwanted child”! 

The child’s baptism, or his re- 
birth, does not mark the end of 
either your privileges or duties 
in regard to him. Indeed, highly 
important though it is, it is only 
a beginning. The whole God-giv- 
en task of training him still lies 
ahead. It is a very considerable 
task, an intensely demanding 
task. Day by day must he be 
shaped and molded if he is to live 
in a manner befitting a creature 
upon whom is stamped the image 
and likeness of God. Step by step 
must he be prepared if he is one 
day to be a fellow citizen of the 
Saints in the mansions of his 
Heavenly Father. Here is a great 
parental task. The parents must 
complete what they have begun. 
God has given them in marriage 
the power so to do. He has placed 
upon them the obligation so to 
do. The encyclical makes this 
clear in these words: 


“The most wise God would 
have failed to make sufficient 
provisions for children that had 
been born, and so for the whole 
human race, if He had not given 
to those to whom He had entrust- 
ed the power and right to beget 
them, the power also and right to 
educate them. For no one can fail 
to see that children are incapable 
of providing wholly for them- 
selves, even in matters pertain- 
ing to their natural life, and 
much less in those pertaining to 
the supernatural, but require for 
many years to be helped, in- 
structed and educated by others. 
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“Now it is certain that both 
by the law of nature and of God 
this right and this duty of edu- 
cating their offspring belongs in 


the first place to those who be- . 


gan the work of nature by giving 
them birth, and they are indeed 
forbidden to leave unfinished 
this work and so expose it to 
ruin. But in matrimony provi- 
sion has been made in the best 
possible way for this education 
of children that is so necessary, 
for since the parents are bound 
together by an indissoluble bond, 
the care and mutual help of each 
is always at hand.” 

Those words indicate a grave 
responsibility that still lies ahead 
of you with regard to your child. 
And it would seem entirely in 
place that we make further re- 
ference to it on this occasion, 
lest perchance, what you have so 
auspiciously begun may be “left 
unfinished,” and even “exposed 
to ruin,” as the encyclical puts 
it. Let us begin by recalling 
briefly the exalted character of 
the parental office, the glory of 
the parental profession. 


St. Chrysostom, to show its 
greatness, contrasts it with that 
of the artist, the painter and 
sculptor, and finds it incompar- 
ably greater. After all, artists 
work with paint and marble, 
while parents work with flesh 
and blood, with souls. The 
former produce masterpieces of 
canvas and stone; the latter’s 
products are living human be- 
ings, creatures made after the 
image and likeness of God, de- 
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stined one day to enjoy the 
Beatific Vision of God in heaven. 


It cannot but be both consol- 
ing and inspiring to Catholic 
parents to realize the superb dig- 
nity of their profession, to know 
that by faithful and prudent 
guidance, they can mold souls, 
beatified with sanctifying grace, 
fit even to appear in the very 
presence of the Godhead. 


All phases of the child’s train- 
ing elicit and demand the inter- 
est of Catholic parents. But one 
phase will naturally be outstand- 
ing; namely, his religious train- 
ing. Teaching their children 
their religion is a subject that 
lies very close to the heart of 
God-fearing fathers and moth- 
ers. They realize that religion 
must permeate the entire educa- 
tional process if the little ones 
are to receive a genuine Christ- 
ian training. They appreciate the 
fact that religion is a matter of 
the utmost spiritual importance 
to them, and at the same time 
that it is a highly constructive 
force in the training of their 
characters, 
their personalities. 


They appreciate, too, the hon- 
ored privilege and sacred duty 
of parenthood, the privilege and 
duty of co-operating with God in 
forming Christ in the souls of 
their little ones. 

The spirit of the home will be 
the most important element in 
this religious training of your 
child. That spirit is the spirit of 
Christ Who reigns as head of the 
truly Christian family. It is a 
spirit that emanates from the 


in the shaping of 


study and imitation of Christ’s 
life, from living his life, by 
thinking, judging and acting as 
He did, and by increasing His 
life within the soul through 
prayer and the _ sacraments. 
Where such a spirit is found 
within a home, there will be 
found the “well-ordered and well- 
disciplined Christian family,” 
which Pope Pius XI called “the 
first natural and necessary ele- 
ment in the environment” de- 
manded for the child’s training. 


There are special advantages 
to training given a child in the 
family circle. Not the least of 
these is the fact that instruction 
within the family circle is asso- 
ciated with the child’s love for 
his parents. This lends an appeal 
in the case of training within the 
family that is lacking in the 
more formal education given in 
the classroom or in any other 
non-family agency. Fortunate 
the little one in whose mind the 
truths of religion are interming- 
led with his earliest recollection 
of home or parents and of other 
loved ones. 

Important, too, is the fact that 
the child himself during his pre- 
school years in the home is 
equipped with certain qualities 
which make much of his re- 
ligious training a _ relatively 
simple matter, provided only he 
is brought into contact with God 
and His truths. These qualities 
are, for example, simplicity, 
faith, generosity, and activity. 
They should be made the most 
of it. 

The home’s influence is the 
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first that plays upon the child’s 
developing powers. Months and 
even years before influence out- 
side the home have any real op- 
portunity to make their power 
felt, the various factors that go 
to make up the child’s home 
world play upon his impression- 
able personality, shaping him 
this way and that, bringing him 
into contact with a great variety 
of situations, gradually adjust- 
ing him to his environment, fit- 
ting him step by step for his 
larger relations with the world 
outside. 


Watch for the first unfolding 
of his powers that you may be- 
gin, in the sanctuary of your 
home, the sacred task of leading 
him to Christ. Bear well in mind 
that, at a stage of development 
when he has not yet learned to 
know God’s minister, at a time 
when his mind and his senses are 
still closed to the influence of the 
Church, his soul begins to open 
in myriad ways to the influence 
of his parents in the family 
circle. 

There, from father and 
mother, he learns to join his 
little hands in prayer, learns to 
sign himself with the sign of sal- 
vation. There, from the lips of 
father and mother, he hears told 
the wondrous story of the Christ 
Child. Particularly from his 
mother’s knee, his first pulpit, 
he learns the fascinating tale of 
His coming to dwell amongst us, 
of His treading the highways of 
life like one of us, of His bring- 
ing fulfillment to God’s inten- 
tions regarding man — yes, of 
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His coming to make every child 
a Christ child. 

How fittingly has a great 
scholar of our day referred to 
these sacred tasks of parents as 
the “lay priesthood in its most 
glorious form.” The truth is that 
no priest of the Church can 
speak to the little ones so tend- 
erly and sympathetically as can 
the mother imbued with the love 
of God and of her child. 


No priest can speak to him as 
heartily and effectively as can 
the father who has the spiritual 
welfare of his child deeply im- 
bedded in his consciousness. 


When the countenances of fa- 
ther and mother bespeak rev- 
erence for that which is holy, 
when over the family sanctuary 
there hovers the spirit of Christ, 
when the doors of the family 
sanctuary are kept steadfastly 
barred against the forces of evil, 
when human love intermingles 
freely in the family circle with 
love divine, when the image of 
Christ unfolds itself in the 
child’s heart, “unnoticed like the 
unfolding of a flower,” then he 
is being prepared in the sanc- 
tuary of his home for his eternal 
destiny. He is being made a child 
of God and an heir to His King- 
dom. 

Many media are available to 
parents to help them in effect- 
ively fulfilling their tasks of 
child training in the sacred realm 
of religion. There are pictures, 
story books, project materials, 
and an ever-increasing amount 
of helpful publications. And so, 
too, is much helpful material 
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available to assist them in other 
phases of child training. The 
zealous parent will have some 
of these in the home. He will 
make diligent use of them. 


You are answerable before God 
for your children. It is an arrest- 
ing thought indeed, and partic- 
ularly so in this day when we are 
surrounded with so many inimi- 
cal forces, when insidious efforts 
are afoot to turn from Christ 
even the little ones for whom He 
showed such particular love 
while upon this earth. In spite 
of all difficulties the true glories 
and high compensations of 
Christian parenthood will urge 
you on in your tasks and inspire 
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you to determination to bring 
them to a successful issue. 


Be assured that, with God’s 
help, success lies within reason- 
able reach. By making zealous 
use of the many golden oppor- 
tunities that are yours for the 
religious training of your little 
ones within the home, you can 
keep them from their earliest 
years, close to God, close to 
Christ. You can make them 
child-saints. You can make cer- 
tain their eternal destiny. Noth- 
ing less than that must be your 
ambition. And no more alluring 
good can be yours to work for. 


Sincerely yours in the 
Holy Family 


More Children Equal Less Divorce 


The more children you have, the less likelihood there is that 


you will ever be divorced. 


This is an idea that many have suspected to be true. But 


it remained for the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company to 
prove it with the statistics printed below. The possibility that a 
childless couple will be divorced is about twice as great as it 
would be if they had two or more dependent children. This holds 
true not only for young couples but for those married 20 years. 


Divorce in families where there are children is, however, 
more common than is generally realized, according to the Metro- 
politan’s statisticians. For, of the 421,000 absolute decrees 
granted in a recent year’s time, 42 per cent were to couples 
with children. 


Marriages with no children have ............ 15.3 divorces per 1,000 marriages 


Marriages with 1 child have ....... caiman 11.6 divorces per 1,000 marriages 
Marriages with 2 children have .............. 7.6 divorces per 1,000 marriages 
Marriages with 3 children have .............. 6.5 divorces per 1,000 marriages 


Marriages with 4 or more children have 4.6 divorces per 1,000 marriages 
—Look Magazine. 
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‘This Is What I Found’ 


A LENTEN STORY 


SH= stood motionless by the 

open window, pain and fear 
in her eyes. The thunder of ex- 
cited voices rumbled up from the 
crowded street below. All morn- 
ing the noise had been growing 
as the tension mounted. 


A deep voice suddenly arrest- 
ed the woman’s attention. “Are 
you not deaf yet from that con- 
stant clamor? Must you keep 
listening to it by the window?” 
Her husband had entered the 
room and joined her at the win- 
dow. “Men have been condemned 
before,” he continued. “Why 
such excitement over this one?” 


She gazed into his face but 
without the customary smile. 
“You have been in Rome these 
many months, my dear, and have 
not heard of this Man or of His 
miracles .. .” 


“Miracles?” 


“He has cured the deaf, the 
dumb, the blind, the leperous. 
He has even restored life to the 
dead.” 


“By Jupiter! Is he a magi- 
cian?” 

“I believe He is the Son of 
God, the one true God Whom 
the Jews believe in. And this 
God has promised them a Re- 


Margaret M. 


Hasselberg 


deemer, a Messias as they call 
him. I believe that this Jesus 
is the Messias.” 

“Oh my dear, you’ve listened 
to too much of this Jewish bab- 
bling.” 

“No, it is all truth... and 
this Man has proved it. Only 
their God could do the things He 
has done. ..a real God... the 
One Who made this world and 
all of us. Not the idols that 
stand pompously in the temples 
of Rome.” 

“This is ridiculous. I was at 
court this morning. I saw Him. 
Flesh and bone like any ordinary 
mortal. He’s no god! As for his 
miracles ...I say he’s nothing 
but a magician. If he were God, 
he would destroy his enemies 
with one sweep of his arm.” 

“According to the Hebrew 
prophecies, the Messias must die 
to save His people.” 


“Save them? ... from what?” 
He was losing patience with his 
wife. 


“T think their scriptures tell 
that when the first sin was com- 
mitted in the world, God closed 
Heaven to everyone until the 
Messias would come to redeem 
mankind and open the gates of 
Heaven. His death will be the 
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act of redemption, the sacrifice 
of his life to atone for Man’s 
offense against God.” 


The Roman laughed. “After 
he dies, then we all can go to 
Heaven?” 


“If we don’t further offend 
God.” 


“I’m disappointed. I thought 
his death alone would gain 
Heaven for me.” 


“You’re mocking me. You 
don’t believe anything I say, do 
you?” 

“How can I, dear? To me 
he’s just another man. If you 
can prove that he’s divine, then 
I guess I can believe anything 
about him.” 


A thunderous roar suddenly 
bellowed from the mobs below. 
In the distance was seen the 
Roman Centurian atop a brown 
mare with the herald close be- 
hind him. A Man bearing a 
huge cross followed. The roar 
slowly ebbed into a mumble as 
the Prisoner came into view. 

“There he is,” exclaimed the 
husband. “A _ beaten, 
would-be king of the Jews? How 
can you tell me he’s the Son of 
God?” 


She did not answer him. Her 
eyes watched the Prisoner stag- 
ger nearer and nearer her house. 
The blood was pouring from the 
wreath of thorns that had been 
pressed into His Head. Sud- 
denly, He stumbled and went 
sprawling, with the heavy cross 
pushing Him into the muddy, 
stony street. 


broken, 


The woman turned abruptly 
and ran from the room. 


“Where are going?” 
shouted her husband, but she 
did not answer. A moment later, 
he saw her advance from the 
doorway below. With bewilder- 
ment in his eyes and panic in 
his heart, he watched her fight 
through the almost solid wall of 
humanity. She finally reached 
the road at the spot where the 
Prisoner was being dragged to 
his feet by the soldiers. 


She stood motionless before 
the Man for a second and then 
quickly snatched the white veil 
from her head and pressed it 
gently to His bloody Face. 


Two soldiers grabbed her and 


roughly pulled her away. Visibly 


trembling, she stood at the edge 
of the crowd with the soiled veil 
clutched to her bosom. When the 
Prisoner was out of sight be- 
yond the turn of the street, she 
turned and worked her way back 
to her house. 


Her husband was ready to 
condemn her foolish, dangerous 
deed. But when she appeared in 
the doorway of the room, his 
words died in his throat. Her 
eyes were bright and glowing 
though tears were streaming 
from them. 

“My dear,” she said softly. 
“We need never doubt that He 
is the Son of God.” 

Her husband frowned per- 
plexedly. 

“Just now as I looked at my 
veil to see how soiled . . .” Her 
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voice broke. She paused a 
moment and opened the veil for 
him to see. “This is what I 
found! Not smears of blood and 
dirt ... but His Face... per- 
fect in every detail!” 

Her husband picked up the 
ends of the cloth with trembling 
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hands and gazed down at the 
imprint of the bruised bleeding 
Face of Jesus. 

“Veronica! Veronica,” he said 
in a half-whispered tone. “Even 
in His hour of death, He works 
miracles! Just to prove He is 
the Son of God!” 


Superstitious Bosh? 


It happened on a French train between Dijon and Paris. 
The dapper university student found himself sharing a compart- 
ment with an old man who looked like a French peasant. His 
clothes were soiled and homespun, his shoes misshapen and 
unpolished; his closely cropped hair, and the weather-beaten 
face roughened by exposure to sun and wind set him sharply 
apart from the well-groomed college man. In the old man’s 
large hands was a rosary. In his eyes a far-away look of devout 
absorption. 

The college youth seemed amused, but there was thinly- 
veiled contempt in his voice when he spoke: “I see that you still 
believe in that medieval clap-trap about praying your beads, and 
I suppose you believe in the Virgin Mary and all the religious 
hog-wash that priests tell you?” 

The peasant turned his deep-set eyes on the youth with a 
pained look: “Yes, my boy, I do. Don’t you?” 

The compartment echoed with the student’s horse-laugh. 
“Me? Me believe in prayer and in such superstitious bosh? I 
should say not. I learned the truth at college ... and if you want 
to be smart, you’ll throw those silly beads out of the window 
and learn something about the new science.” 

“The new science?” said the old man, “I’m afraid I don’t 
understand. Perhaps you could help me.” There were tears in 
the old one’s eyes. 

The college lad relented. Perhaps he had been too harsh. 
“Well, if you can read, I’d be happy to mail you some literature 
you do read?” 

“Yes, after a fashion.” 

“Good ... where shall I send it?” 

The elder fumbled in his coat pocket for a card and gave it 
to the college boy. It bore a simple inscription which today 
would admit the bearer to the most exclusive meeting of world 
scientists. LOUIS PASTEUR, Paris Institute For Scientific 
Research. 
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The Great Deception 


Reported — but not received 


T. JAMES MACK 


AROUND this time of the year, 

millions of Americans are 
burning the midnight oil and us- 
ing countless pencils and reams 
of scratch-paper in computing 
‘ their federal income tax returns. 
And, as they audit the returns 


later, the Internal Revenue peo- 
ple may well wonder why it is 
that there is a Church or a re- 
ligious activity in the land that 
has a financial problem when 
the returns of so many Ameri- 
cans indicate that they are so 
generous in that respect. 


A pastor, participating in a 
discussion of the “generosity” of 
too many Catholics toward their 
Church — as reflected only in 
their income tax returns — re- 
vealed that a worried parishioner 
had come to him several years 
before. The Internal Revenue 
people were demanding proof of 


his claimed $500 contribution to 
his parish church. 

Although the parish in ques- 
tion used the monthly envelope 
plan, there was no record of the 
parishioner having made a con- 
tribution. The Internal Revenue 
auditors, apparently grown cyni- 
cal, refused to believe that the 
parishioner would given an aver- 
age of $10 per week without 
some record having been com- 
piled and disallowed the claimed 
deduction. Many Catholic pastors 
would find themselves unable to 
vouch for the claimed church 
contributions of members of 
their flock. 

Therefore, as you make out 
your 1951 return, when you come 
to that portion devoted to church 
contributions, let your conscience 
be your guide — and remember 
the material consequences of not 
being able to prove or justify 
that contribution to your pastor. 


Terse Interview 


A number of years ago the representative of a very lurid 
metropolitan newspaper asked a clergyman for a “Bright, 
terse interview about hell” for its Sunday edition. The minister 
very kindly complied with the request. His article read: “Hell, 
in my opinion, is the place where the Sunday editon of your 
newspaper should be published and circulated.” 
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Purple and 


Fine Linen 


A teen-ager’s Easter 
WINIFRED CAREY 


$¢1T’s not fair!” stormed Ann 

Marie with as near a petu- 
lant stamp as she dared try. 
“There just ought to be a law.” 

“Don’t fidget so, dear,” her 
mother said, “or your hem will 
be all crooked.” She checked the 
last couple of pins before asking 
absently, “What’s not fair?” 

“This heavenly violet suit 
you’re making me, and maybe I 
can’t even wear it.” 

“And why not, I’d like to 
know?” asked Mrs. Ryan, rest- 
ing back on her heels to scan the 
pouting face above her. 

“March 25th! What a day for 
Easter and Spring clothes! Now 
I ask you, why does Easter have 
to hop about so every year? Why 
couldn’t it always come in nice 
weather, say about the middle of 
April, so’s folks would know how 
to dress?” 

Mrs. Ryan bent her attention 
to the hem turning. “Seems to 
me, young lady,” she said gent- 
ly, “that how one dresses on 
Easter is quite secondary, be- 
cause the Day of Resurrection 
belongs very especially to Christ. 
I don’t believe He’ll mind if you 
wear a winter coat, so long as 
your heart worships Him in a 
becoming manner.” 


“Oh now please, Mother, don’t 
go preachy on me. You know 
what I mean. Everybody dolls up 
on Easter Sunday. You’ve always 
said yourself that to dress prop- 
erly for church showed respect 
for the Lord, and that I should 
wear my best clothes just the 


“ way the church is decked with 


purple and fine linen.” 

“White, dear, not purple — 
the vestments are white for 
Easter. And you’re quite right 
about dressing nicely, but not if 
you put clothes ahead of Mass 
and the Lord. Anyhow, we can’t 
do anything about changing the 
date of Easter. It was fixed cen- 
turies ago, in the year 325 —” 

“Don’t I know it! But why 
did they have to complicate it 
so? Sister gave it to us for 
homework last week, how the 
Emperor Constantine called the 
Council of Nicaea — hey, that’s 
alliteration—I learned that this 
term, too.— Anyhow, for some 
reason the Council decided that 
Easter should fall on the first 
Sunday after the first full moon 
after the Spring equinox.” 

“That’s right, dear. And the 
vernal equinox is on March 21st. 
But generally the full moon is 
more considerate so that Easter 
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happens later than it does this 
year.—There, now you can get 
down, and mind the pins when 
you take your skirt off.” 

Ann Marie hopped lightly 
down from the stool. “But Moth- 
er,” she protested, “since histor- 
ians say the first Easter Sun- 
day was on April 9th in 30 A.D., 
why couldn’t that old Council 
have just stuck to that date?” 

“For one reason, it would not 
always be a Sunday. In fact, it 
was partly because there was a 
disagreement as to when the 
Day of Resurrection should be 
celebrated that the Council de- 
cided to relate it to the Spring 
equinox, so that some definite 
arrangement could be establish- 
ed. We must not question decis- 
ions of that sort. The Church is 
much wiser than we are.” 

“Oh, fiddle-dee-dee! I still 
think they could have made it 
later, on a certain Sunday like 
the second or third, and not let 
it hop about like a rabbit.” 

Mrs. Ryan looked sharply at 
her daughter. “Come here, 
Ann,” she said, and Ann Marie 
knew trouble was brewing. Her 
mother never called her just 
“Ann” except when she was dis- 
pleased. 

“Perhaps after all you won’t 
be decked in your ‘purple and 
fine linen’ on Easter Sunday — 
not even with a warm winter 
coat over the suit.” 

“Oh, Mother, you wouldn’t.” 
cried the girl, aghast at the 
threatened punishment. “I—I 
haven’t said anything so terrible, 
Mother dear—just wishing East- 


er could always be a warm day.” 
She pouted, almost on the verge 
of tears. 

Putting her arms about her 
daughter, the mother smiled to 
herself, snuggling her face into 
Ann Marie’s curls, knowing full 
well how tragic her edict would 
be to a fourteen-year-old. 


“W-e-l-l, perhaps I won’t have 
to,” she murmured fondly, “if 
a certain young lady I know 
will promise to remember that 
just as Christmas is Christ’s 
birthday, commemorating God’s 
great gift of his Son to the 
world, so Easter is a solemnly 
joyous feast celebrated because 
Christ in turn gave His life that 
we might be redeemed.” 

Ann Marie squirmed in em- 
barrassment. “Yes, I know, 
Mother. I’m sorry. [’m not 
really heathenish—I don’t really 
put clothes first, you know that. 
And,” she wheedled, “I do so 
want to wear the suit on Easter 
—huh? Anyhow, isn’t that why 
you’re making it, so’s I can look 
nice for the Lord?” 


Mrs. Ryan laughed in spite of 
herself. “Yes, I guess you’re 
partly right, my dear,” she 
sighed, “but just don’t forget to 
thank the Lord for all your 
blessings — including the Easter 
finery. What’s more, young 
lady, I’m still waiting for those 
sweaters and skirts you prom- 
ised for the DP’s. God loves a 
doer almost more than a pray- 
er, so get going. Vague promis- 
es won’t feed nor clothe the 
Poor.” 
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AN there be 

Catholic in that least Cath- 
olic area,” he mused dubiously 
to himself, as he offered to drive 
the young man to his intended 
destination. 


anything 


A forty-two year old cotton 
broker of Atlanta, Georgia was 
just emerging from Sacred 
Heart church where he was a 
daily communicant, when he was 
accosted by a young man, evi- 
dently a stranger in the vicinity. 

“Could you tell me how to get 
to Holy Trinity, Alabama?” said 
he. 

“Holy Trinity?” Mike scratch- 
ed his head. He had never heard 
of the place. 

Together the two looked at the 
direction slip. There it was: 
Holy Trinity, Russell county, 
Alabama. 

“Russell county, Alabama! If 
there’s a place called Holy Trin- 
ity in Russell county, it should 
not be very far from here,” 
commented Mike. 

The younger man lost no time 
in giving Mike a hurried ex- 
planation. 

“T’ll drive you down,” offered 
big-hearted Mike. 

They did find Holy Trinity, 
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Based on account in The Register* 
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and Mike deposited his young 
friend; but he was appalled by 
what he saw—a priest and a 
small group of young men, living 
in humble cabins, in training 
for life on the home missions. 
The thought that anyone would 
willingly live in such poverty 
amazed Mike. He was troubled 
at seeing others sacrificing so 
much for God and his own be- 
loved Southland. 


Two weeks passed. Again a 
knock at the door of Holy Trin- 
ity. It was Mike with a car 
loaded with food and also a gen- 
erous donation for the young 
group who were struggling to 
spread the knowledge of God in 
our own country. 

When he was about to leave, 
the founder and father of 
the little group, the Reverend 
Thomas A. Judge, C.M., said: 
“We appreciate what you have 
done for us. Now when are you 
coming back to stay with us?” 
The question alarmed him. 

As his car sped along the 
highway to Atlanta, divers 
thoughts raced through his 
mind. “What were these men 
actually doing? Deprived of all 
save the bare necessities of life, 
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they are a cheerful, happy 
group. They seem to have high 
ideals. They know where they 
are heading. Their aim is direct 
and sure: To put God and re- 
ligion into the lives of hundreds 
and thousands of Americans in 
our own Southland, as yet so 
piteously deprived thereof.” 


The soliloquy struck a respon- 
sive note in Mike’s sympathetic 
heart. The logical mind of the 
serious and hardened business 
man began to do some critic#! 
thinking and reasoning: The 
contrast between his own com- 
fortable life and the life of 
privations of these men; be- 
tween ®is luxurious apartment 
and the poor surroundings of 
Holy Trinity; between their 
goals in bringing another por- 
tion of humanity, even the 
poorest, to a knowledge of God, 
of prayer, of the consolations 
of religion,—and his life de- 
voted almost solely to his cotton 
brokerage business. 


“Are there not values in life 
beyond the honest and successful 
accumulation of dollars and 
cents?” he murmured half aloud 
as he paced his room that night. 

Practical Christian that he 
was, Mike knew the answer. Yet 
it was not easy to accomplish. 

After a Novena to St. An- 
thony for peace of mind, Mike 
finally discussed the matter with 
a learned and prudent priest of 
his acquaintance. 

“My son,” said the priest at 
last, “you are fighting against 
God. Can’t you see the answer? 


God is inviting you to do big 
things for him.” 

That day ended Mike’s cotton 
business. He accepted God’s 
challenge. Although he did not 
realize it at the moment, he was 
soon to become God’s broker, in 
aiding those who would spread 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Michael J. Kelley, born in 
Paducah, Kentucky, had left 
high school to take a position 
with an important cotton firm 
in Memphis, Tennessee. So suc- 
cessful was he in his work that, 
a few years later, he had estab- 
lished his own cotton brokerage 
business in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Now he gave up his work and 
his friends, and left for Holy 
Trinity,— to stay. On August 
21, 1927 he was clothed in the 
religious garb of the Missionary 
Servants of the Most Holy Trin- 
ity, taking the name of his be- 
loved St. Anthony. 

Because of his many acquaint- 
ances among the well-to-do peo- 
ple, Brother Anthony was as- 
signed to the task of seeking 
financial help to support Father 
Judge and his little group of 
missionaries. Mike, the broker, 
was now Anthony, the beggar. 
He continued this new kind of 
brokerage business until a heart 
attack in 1944 ended his tireless 
travels. 

So valuable had been his ser- 
vices in establishing the finan- 
cial basis of the new Commu- 
nity, that Brother Anthony 
never could study for the priest- 
hood; but he had the satisfac- 
tion of helping forty-three of 
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the congregation’s sixty-six mis- 
sionary priests attain their 
goal. 


During his convalescence he 
was transferred to St. Joseph’s 
Shrine at Sterling, New Jersey. 
Here his perpetual smile and 
his ever-ready anxiety to serve 
everyone endeared him to thou- 
sands of pilgrims. 


Brother Anthony Kelley, who 
had given up a flourishing 
brokerage business twenty-three 
years ago to enter one of 
the Church’s youngest religious 
groups, one that had its origin 
in his own Southland, died just 
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a year ago—on March 24, 1950 
—at St. Michael’s hospital, New- 
ark, New Jersey, at the age of 
sixty-six. Thus his second flour- 
ishing enterprise as God’s 
broker came to an end. Yet, in 
this, his work lives on in the 
services of the many whose mis- 
sionary careers he made pos- 
sible. 

“Would that more such gen- 
erous-hearted Mikes, such self- 
sacrificing Brother Anthonys 
would lend their energies to 
turning the masses to God. A 
nation at prayer backing up an 
army abroad would spell certain 
victory!” 


How To Get Along 


1. Keep skid chains on your tongue. Cultivate a low, per- 
suasive voice. How you say it often counts more than what you 


say 


matter what it costs. 


2. Make promises sparingly and keep them faithfully, no 


3. Never let an opportunity pass to say a kind and encour- 
aging thing to or about somebody. Praise good work done, 
regardless of who did it. If criticism is merited, criticise help- 


fully, never spitefully. 


4. Be interested in others, interested in their pursuits, their 
welfare, their homes and families. Make merry with those who 
rejoice and mourn with those who weep. Let every one you meet, 
however humble, feel that you regard him as a person of import- 


ance. 


5. Be cheerful. Keep the corners of your mouth turned up. 
Hide your pains, worries and disappointments under a pleasant 
smile. Laugh at good stories and learn to tell them. 

6. Preserve an open mind on all debatable questions. Discuss 
but don’t argue. It is a mark of superior minds to disagree and 
yet be friendly.—The Broadcaster. 


A statesman is one who stands for something; a politician 


is a man who merely runs for something. 
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‘We Love Our Landlords 


‘So we make their 
BRONSON 


A VISITOR complimented my 
wife and me on our roses, 
grapes, peach trees, and window 
boxes. Then came the inevitable 
remark. “I hope you don’t have 
to move soon!” Though the 
words vary, our friends always 
imply that we’re slightly off 
balance to put so much work 
and money into a rented home. 


In my ll-year climb up the 
ladder of my profession, teach- 
ing, and as a soldier five years, 


we have moved six times. But 
after each move, we have worked 
with renewed energy to make 
our rented place a real home— 
in spite of advice from neigh- 
bors that when we move we will 
lose what we have done. 


We believe our work and mon- 
ey have been well spent. 


During the three years in our 
present home, occupying two lots 
in a small town, we have spent 
most of our spare time improv- 
ing the beauty and usefulness of 
the house, yard, and garden — 
with scarcely a thought about 
not owning the place. (Of course, 
we consulted the landlord about 
all important changes.) 

Gardening being my hobby, I 
have planted peach trees, dwarf 
cherry trees, raspberries, grape- 


houses our homes’ 
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vines, asparagus, rhubarb, and 
many other rather permanent 
plants that I enjoy growing. 


With compost, five tons of 
sawdust, two truck loads of 
leaves, and a few hundred 
pounds of fertilizer, I have im- 
proved the soil in the garden so 
that it is a real joy to work. 

Meanwhile, my wife has in- 
dulged in her hobby, flowers, 
which meant liberal plantings of 
roses, clematises, and many oth- | 
er perennials. I made window 
boxes and trellises. 

We both like birds; so, I made 
two martin houses, several mis- 
cellaneous bird houses, two bird 
baths (large circular depressions 
in the ground, lined with con- 
crete). 

By the time we built numerous 
shelves in the basement, a book- 
case from floor to ceiling in the 
living room, and cabinets in the 
kitchen, we had indeed invested 
a great deal of work and money. 

“Why do so much work on a 
rented place?” people often ask 
us. 

Economy-minded, we ask our- 
selves the same question. An- 
swer: Given a fifty-fifty chance 
that we’ll be in the same place 
two years, we believe our time 
and money are well spent. 
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Though we do not go so far as 
the wise person who said, “To 
be happy at home is the ulti- 
mate of all ambition,” we do be- 
lieve that making a home is a 
fascinating hobby worthy of con- 
centrated attention, even in a 
rented place. Here the old adage 
about getting out of life what 
one puts into it applies perfectly. 

We have tried living in rented 
places with minimum effort, 
which always left us unhappy. 
Then came our resolution to 
make a home wherever we lived, 
even if renting. This has meant 


happiness — and, surprisingly, 
very little monetary loss when 
moving. 


Dollars will not measure the 
satisfaction in showing a friend 
our roses; nor can we measure 
in dollars the value of being able 
to eat fresh fruit and berries 
from our own garden. During 
the third summer in our present 
home we picked, for example, 
seventy-five quarts of strawber- 
ries from a small patch. 

In addition to giving us good 
food, the garden provides excel- 
lent recreation. Think of the 
relaxation one gets from lavish- 
ing fond attention on, say, the 
young grapevines. Can we stim- 
ulate them to reach and spread 
out over the wires this year? 
Will we have grapes next year? 
Cares and worries, believe me, 
take a back seat during an in- 
spection of the garden, or when 
one is battling aphids and beet- 
les. 

And, the cost of berry plants 
at a few cents each, trees at a 
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dollar, and grapevines at thirty 
cents is not large if compared 
with expenses for other forms 
of recreation. Besides, with a 
little planning for the eventual 
move, one can usually take im- 
provements with him. 


We often take starts (cuttings 
or shoots) from the permanent 
plants — roses, for example. 
Sometimes we take the entire 
plants of shrubbery, fruit trees, 
and vines, even when they are 
quite large. This is like having 
old friends in the new home. 


If properly constructed, such 
outdoor fixtures as_ trellises, 
window boxes, and wooden fenc- 
es are easy to move. In fact, 
ready-made equipment usually 
decreases the time it takes to 
make the new place home-like. 


Sometimes we sell household 
improvements to the next renter. 
We have in this way disposed of 
venetian blinds, bookcases, and 
cabinets. 

Even the landlord is often 
glad to buy improvements. One 
gave us a month’s rent for a 
cabinet that I had built under 
the sink; another gave a month’s 
rent for shelves in the basement. 
Of course, I could have easily 
removed either of these items. 
In fact, I had constructed the 
cabinet so that by adding a top 
it could be used as a utility cab- 
inet in another kitchen or base- 
ment. 

Whenever we do leave an oc- 
casional tree or fixture for the 
next renter, we have already 
been amply rewarded. 


‘WE LOVE OUR LANDLORDS’ 


To illustrate: Every garden, 
berry patch, and orchard that I 
make teaches me a few lessons. 
A new location enables me to 
erase my mistakes. In the light 
of experience, I can better space 
berries, trees, grapes! I can 
select better varieties; I can pre- 
vent many plant diseases that 
used to catch me by surprise. 


If we were to buy a home, we 
could improve the house, yard, 
and garden with a minimum of 
mistakes, for we already have 
the background of much experi- 
mentation. Only by experience, 
lots of experience, can a person 
learn to make a home that will 
meet with his sustained ap- 
proval. 


Furthermore, our attitude 
will probably have a profound 
effect upon our children, for, 
being imitators by nature, they 
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will have a healthy attitude to- 
ward homemaking. 

We have also found that our 
improving the rented place often 
causes the owner to be very gen- 
erous. Our present landlord, for 
example, voluntarily spent sev- 
eral months’ rent for landscap- 
ing, concrete walks, and trees. 
We have been told that he had 
“never spent a dime on the place 
if he didn’t have to.” But he, 
like most property owners, en- 
joys having well-kept property. 

The policy of making our 
home wherever we live has pre- 
vented us more than once from 
hastily buying a place we would 
have regretted later. 

Though we do not contend that 
renting is just as good as own- 
ing a home, we have found it to 
be a good substitute when we 
quit worrying about what we 
would lose when we move. 


The Egg And You 


If you want to know whether you are getting your money’s 
worth when you pay for fresh eggs, you should know that a 
fresh egg sinks in water; the shell of a fresh egg is dull and 
rough; holding the egg up to a light, the yolk should be in the 


center and the contents should not shake back and forth loosely. 


The color of the egg shell has absolutely nothing to do 
with the quality of the egg. 


Eggs should never be washed before storing because water 
destroys the protective film that keeps out air and odors. 

A boiled egg should never be boiled. Simmering produces 
tastier, better results. The same is true of “hard-boiled” eggs. 


To prevent waste of eggs from cracking when they are 
to be boiled (simmered!) allow them to stand a few minutes 
in very warm water before putting them in the simmering 
water. If an egg is cracked it can be cooked without waste 
by adding a teaspoon of salt so the contents will not ooze out. 
The salt helps the egg white to set quickly—James T. Mack. 
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Murphy Amid The Lilies 


An Easter Story 


SISTER CLAUDE OF JESUS, S.H.N. 


GeTEs Gloria was busy, so 

busy that the sacristy looked 
as if all the movements of the 
whole world were taking place 
there. Freshly starched and 
ironed albs were hanging neat- 
ly from their padded perfumed 
hangers. Altar linens, white and 
wistful lay in their blue tissue 
paper awaiting patiently their 
privileged use on the sacred al- 
tar. Polished candlesticks were 
like golden swords held by un- 
seen hands guarding the holy 
place. 

Sister cast a quick glance 
around the sacristy. Potted 
plants formed a fragrant flower 
garden in one secluded corner. 
Tall white lilies swayed gently, 
inclining beautiful heads to a 
sweet, warm breeze that floated 
quietly in. 

“Ah,” thought Sister Gloria, 
“this is the time of the year.” 
She sniffed the fresh air and her 
eyes brightened at the thought 
of future walks in the open. How 
she loved to be out in th sun- 
shine! She felt so close to God 
when she was surrounded by the 
beautiful things in the world He 
made. There was nothing to 
equal it especially after a long, 
dreary, cold, confining winter. 


The approaching days and 


their bright anticipation filled 
her with new zest so that she 
moved quickly in the small sac- 
risty. Mentally she checked off 
her various “things to be done.” 
She had advanced well down the 
list and was mentally patting 
herself on the back when a sud- 
den scraping sound drew her 
from the sacristy. 


“Good-morning.” Mr. Murphy 
was setting up a large ladder 
near the main altar. “You said 
you wanted this.” He looked at 
Sister. 


“Yes, thank you. Just leave it 
there.” Sister Gloria went back 
to her work as the hired man 
tackled the polishing of the 
chapel floor. 


Sister sighed with relief 
when the last of her sacristy 
tasks was done. ‘‘Now for the al- 
tar decorations.” She began to 
carry potted plants to the sanc- 
tuary and was more than happy 
when the last one was_ready for 
future placement. 


As she surveyed the altar, Sis- 
ter mentally arranged her plants 
“UMMMM.” She glanced toward 
the hired man as he vigorously 
plied the polisher up the middle 
aisle. As he came closer she mo- 
tioned to him, 
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“Mr. Murphy,” she _ asked, 
“would you be so kind as to put 
two — just two — plants up in 
that high space?” She motioned 
to a realm far beyond her five- 
feet-one-lone-inch of height. 
Even a step ladder could not 
span, for her, the space between. 
If only she could grow to five- 
feet-eight like Sister Stephen. 
Now there was a tall, useful 
nun! Sister Gloria glanced quick- 
ly at Mr. Murphy. He had 
plugged off the current and was 
gazing down sorrowfully at her. 


“Now listen, Sister,” he be- 
gan, “which do you want me to 
do? Polish this here floor or set 
up them there plants?” He 
looked at her with feigned 
martyrdom in his blue eyes. 


Sister Gloria felt a hasty re- 
mark popping to her tongue but 
she swallowed quickly. ‘Never 
mind then. Just finish the floor.” 
She moved quickly away before 
he could say a word. 


Methodically she arranged the 
flowers so that a balanced pat- 
tern grew under her hands. All 
were placed except the tall ones 
which had to go in the high spots 
just above the altar. Sister 
Gloria was quite determined that 
this should be. She would not 
allow her plans to be disrupted 
even if she had to scale the 
heights herself and break her 
neck. 


Sister Gloria pulled the ladder 
as closely as possible to the altar 
and with a potted plant in one 
hand and her skirts clutched in 
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the other she started up. All 


went well until she reached the 
top — she could — no — she 
couldn’t reach the empty place 


_and deposit the lily. Filled with 


disappointment she started down 
again. She reached the bottom of 
the ladder and deposited the 
plant on the rug. 


The hum of the polisher kept 
up a steady droning in her ears 
and she looked wistfully toward 
the hired man. “‘No, I shan’t ask 
him again.” Mr. Murphy blithely 
finishing up the last stretch. 
“Now,” thought Sister Gloria 
hopefully, “maybe he’ll put them 
up. I’ll try again in the meantime 
just to show my good will.” 


She pushed the ladder and it 
went a trifle closer to the altar. 
She grabbed the nearest plant 
and went up. Again she reached 
over and — ah; this time she 
made it! A deep wail of conster- 
nation burst from her as she 
looked at the plant — it was a 
hydrangea. Now how did she 
ever make such a ghastly mis- 
take? Sister Gloria sat on the 
top of the ladder and stared cold- 
ly at the offending plant. It was 
pretty and gay but it was not a 
lily — it would have to come 
down. Her plans — her perfect 
color scheme — were ruined. 


A loud “Ahem,” at the foot of 
the ladder roused Sister from 
her reverie. Mr. Murphy stood 
there holding a potted lily in the 
crook of each arm. Between the 
nodding flowers, his face beamed 
like the sun. A lily delicately 
caressed his bald head and his 
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wisps of stray hairs clung in 
disarray. A halo gleamed poised- 
ly above the smiling blue eyes of 
the hired man. 

“These just came,” he whis- 
pered, “and if you’ll come down 
I'll put them up for you — that 
is — unless you want to do the 
job yourself.” He grinned. 

“Oh no.” Sister Gloria was 
more than definite as she hastily 
descended. The hired man put 
the lilies carefully on the altar, 
moved the ladder and placed a 
heavy foot on the lower rung. He 
quickly ascended as a protesting 
ladder groaned and shrieked be- 
neath his weight. Sister watched 
silently as he reached the top. 
With one swoop he lifted the 
large plant and swung it through 
space toward the empty place. 
Sister Gloria sighed with relief 
as the second lily was despatched 
with equal ease. With a disdain- 
ful glance the hired man picked 
up the hydrangea and came care- 
fully down. Halfway he stopped. 

“You know something, Sis- 
ter?” Mr. Murphy looked inno- 
cently at her. “You know what I 
think about this whole setup?” 
He paused significantly. 

Sister Gloria looked puzzled 
but she kept one eye on the plant 
as it settled precariously on a 
ladder rung. “No.” Her voice 
was a mere whisper. 

“Well it’s this way.” Mr. Mur- 
phy was definitely emphatic. 
“All I can say is this — I don’t 
know what God thinks about it 
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all... But I think it’s foolish the 
way you women lug things 
around. What you all need is a 
man around here.” 

“Who asked you?” thought 
Sister Gloria as she stood still 
and silent. 

The hired man came down the 
remaining rungs and stood in 
front of her. “It’s all well and 
good to be good, holy women — 
but — what can you do without 
a man?” He glanced challenging- 
ly at Sister. 

“Well,” she began in defense 
of women — 

“No, don’t answer,” he cut her 
short. He tugged the ladder to- 
ward him and closed it. Tucking 
it under his arm as if it were a 
mere splinter of wood, he moved 
away. On the other side of the 
altar rail he stopped, put down 
the ladder and came closer. 

“Of course, you all have a man 
— ME.” He genuflected gravely 
in front of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, picked up the ladder and 
walked off. 

Sister Gloria stood quietly as 
the footsteps died away and the 
chapel was quiet once more. She 
walked slowly to the middle, 
knelt briefly on one knee and 
bowed her head. She straight- 
ened and as she looked at the 
lilies she whispered, “Thank you, 
God, for the glory of the Resur- 
rection — for this wonderful 
weather — and —” she smiled 
broadly, “for the man — the 
hired man.” 


Life is a grindstone and whether it grinds a man down or 


polishes him up, depends solely upon him. 
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A Great Challenge 


and Opportunity 


O. A. 


T is evident on all sides that 

science today is a very power- 
ful force for good or evil, and 
that there is a definite danger 
that the control of this force 
may fall into the hands of ma- 
terialistic leaders. 

Science, after all, is know- 
ledge, knowledge that can be 
used as a two-edged sword of 
power. In the hands of leaders 
who know, love and serve God, 
man-gained knowledge may be 
directed toward God’s greater 
Glory, for the furtherance of 
the material and spiritual ends 
of our existence. In the hands 
of atheistic, soul-stifled leaders, 
this same knowledge may easily 
be thwarted to purely materialis- 
tic and ultimately self-destruc- 
tive end uses. ‘ 

Imagine the state of affairs in 
our world today, for example, if 
the Commintern had within its 
grasp the exclusive know-how 
and adequate raw materials for 
the manufacture of atomic 
bombs! Indeed, overnight, 
Christianity would be persecuted 
as it never has been persecuted 
before, and we would have tens 
of thousands of martyrs like our 
contemporary Cardinal’ Mind- 
szenty, and Archbishops Step- 
inac, and Beran. 


BATTISTA 
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In the past our Catholic lead- 
ers, both religious and lay, have 
had good reason to look with 
some misgivings on certain sci- 
entists. We could point to the 
records, for example, and show 
that many scientists have stood 
out as antagonists of Christian- 
ity. 

Could it not be, that science 
appears, at times, to lack relig- 
ion because relatively there are 
so few properly qualified men 
and women with any religious 
convictions in its vanguard? 

Let us place among the halls 
of science an adequate number 
of God-fearing, scholastically 
qualified leaders, and we will 
help insure science against mal- 
use by the proper balance of 
Faith and Knowledge. In the 
words of Archbishop Richard J. 
Cushing of Boston, “The scien- 
tist, as such, is the representa- 
tive of a world and of a view- 
point which can produce an 
atomic bomb which, by itself, 
cannot be trusted to control it. 
Concretely, education and relig- 
ion, the universities and the 
Church must be heard in the 
moral and ethical questions in- 
volved in the control of this in- 
strument.” 

Ergo, we need men and wo- 
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men, highly trained men and 
women who can command the 
respect and attention of persons 
of equal scholastic standing, 
who will take their places in the 
front lines of science and tech- 
nology and speak their cause, re- 
fute misapprehensions and false- 
hoods, convince and convert sci- 
entists of other folds. 


Believe me, from years of con- 
tacts with hundreds of non-Cath- 
olic scientists, it is my belief 
that there are among them men 
and women of deep moral and 
spiritual convictions. Their 
training is such that they will 
give careful ear to arguments 
advanced to them. After all, 
any true scientist will acquiesce 
to the facts when they are 
brought before him, even if they 
“slay” his former convictions. 


Science, after all, merely lo- 
eates things and their activities 
in space and time. It does not 
tell what makes phenomena or 
why they exist. Knowledge, true 
knowledge, gained by the ethical 
application of the _ scientific 
method cannot be in contradic- 
tion with our Faith, for all 
knowledge per se must emanate 
from God, the Omnipotent Cre- 
ator of Heaven and Earth. How 
significant, therefore, is the 
statement of Leonardo Da Vinci 
today: “Without religion,” said 
the great Da Vinci, “science is 
a magnificent ship floating in a 
vast expanse of knowledge, 
hopelessly and without a rud- 
der.” 


There can never be real dis- 
cord between truth revealed by 
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God and truth gleaned from na- 
ture by man’s observation. Re- 
pugnance between faith and 
knowledge is impossible. Nature 
and the supernatural are pro- 
ducts of the same Creator. Any 
truth is in harmony with all 
truth; truth in contradiction to 
truth is a metaphysical impossi- 
bility. The humble scientist 
who probes into nature’s secrets 
finds he unlocks further evidence 
of God’s wisdom and power. 


The role of a Catholic scien- 
tist, today, falls into three dis- 
tinct channels—that of educator, 
industrialist or technologist, and 
researcher. 

Catholic educators play a par- 
ticularly important role as Cath- 
olic scientists. They are the 
leaders who must spearhead the 
advancement and development 
of Catholic science, and scien- 
tists. 


Catholic science educators 
shoulder many _ responsibilities. 
Theirs is the task of laying the 
proper foundation, of instilling 
in the minds and hearts of young 
aspirants the only correct moral 
approach to the acceptance ‘and 
application of man-gained know- 
ledge about the wonders of God’s 
Own universe. Theirs is the 
task of spotting and encourag- 
ing scientific interest and prow- 
ess among the relatively few 
who are inherently so inclined; 
to go the second undemanded: 
mile in helping such individuals 
gain the recognition they de- 
serve, and the financial support 
they need so badly in most in- 
stances. 
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Still another responsibility of 
Catholic educators, and one that 
ranks close to the very top in 
importance, is that of ever-im- 
proving their qualifications, 
their scholastic standing, their 
own understanding of science’s 
advances so that they may pro- 
perly educate those who train 
under them. 


Catholic educators must also 
strive to demonstrate effectively 
that there is not and cannot, 
basically, be any conflict be- 
tween true science and true re- 
ligion. In essence, God the Om- 
nipotent Creator of Heaven and 
Earth is the Father of All Know- 
ledge and Wisdom. Science at 
its best, merely unearths funda- 
mental facts and laws concern- 
ing the magnificent wonders of 
God’s Handiworks, and as such 
and in this light does nothing 
more than reveal the infinite 
Beneficence of God. 

As industrialists or technolo- 
gists, Catholic Scientists rise to 
positions of great influence and 
sometimes financial power. They 
help to provide employment for 
thousands of persons, and their 
continued material sustenance 
for themselves and their famil- 
ies. They bring forth items con- 
sidered necessary to our way of 
life. They hold positions of im- 
portance as community leaders. 
The fruits of their training as 
scientists are brought to bear 
not only within the scope of 
their manufacturing plants, but 
throughout the land wherever 
their products are purchased 
and used. 
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Catholic scientists, who by 


their ingenuity and scientific 
know-how qualify for top posi- 
tions in industrial management 
can, by their example, and their 
deeds wield a great force for 
good in times of peace or war, 
and bring much honor, attention 
and interest to their Faith. It is 
from such financially successful 
persons that our great educa- 
tional institutions derive a ma- 
jor portion of their material 
support. 


The third phase in which a 
Catholic scientist may play a 
prominent part is as a research- 
er, as a_ well-trained, highly 
qualified specialist in some spe- 
cific branch of science, as one 
who devotes his life in search of 
new knowledge. Man’s life on 
earth is a constant, uphill strug- 
gle both spiritually and mater- 
ially. 


Adherence to the moral law 
and to the Commandments re- 
quires a constant vigilance, a 
constant strengthening of our 
spiritual well-being so that we 
may be able to fight off the in- 
fections of temptations. So, 
also, our material well-being is 
pivoted in no small measure on 
our ability to combat and control 
the forces all about us bent on 
attacking man. 


The importance of new-found 
knowledge in this struggle is 
evident to all of us. But, of far 
greater significance for the 
years that lie immediately ahead, 
is the dire necessity that the 
new found-knowledge, the fruits 
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of scientific research, will be 
controlled and applied by leaders 
ef high moral calibre, men and 
women possessed not with vis- 
ions of selfish power and ma- 
terial gain, but men and women 
worthy of such august leadership 
who have the best interests of 
people other than themselves at 
heart. 


We return, therefore, once 
again to the salient point that 
I have been trying to stress. 
Unless, and until we can guide 
into positions of scientific lead- 
ership relatively vast numbers 
of qualified Christian educators, 
industrialists, and _ research 
scientists, there is a very grave 

_danger that non-Christian lead- 
ership will usurp the knowledge 
at hand and utilize it to perse- 
cute the Christian Faith and 
attempt to impose a way of life 
based on materialism or state- 
ism. 

We need, today, a determined 
emphasis on scholarship in order 
that we may compete on an equal 
footing with outstandingly qual- 
ified competitors. The task of 
producing tens of thousands of 
Catholic scientists from among 
our up and coming youth is a 
tremendous one, and a tremen- 
dously important one. If we fail 
to make adequate provisions now 
to fill this need in the years 
that lie ahead, the consequences 
may well be disastrous. 

The job at hand must, of 
course, be carried out by lend- 

ing the proper emphasis to a 

solid religious training and 
background. The objective will 
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not be achieved by producing 
Catholic scientists who are not 
worthy to be called Catholic sci- 
entists. 


For this reason, the Catholic 
scientist of tomorrow must be 
groomed from the home up. He 
must be trained religious-wise 
and science-wise in the Catholic 
home, in the Catholic high 
school, college and university. 
To be a successful Catholic sci- 
entist requires a life of intense 
study and devotion. It entails 
meeting the  stiffest possible 
scholastic competition without in 
the least permitting religious 
training to suffer. 


And when we think of train- 
ing Catholic scientists we must 
not think of the lay arm of the 
Church militant only. Many 
prominent scientists have bloss- 
omed forth from among our 
clergy and religious. We need 
more Father Macelwanes, more 
Father Nieuwlands. We need 
more Spertis and Taylors, and 
Fermis. 


We must show the world that 
we do have and have had among 
our ranks Catholic scientists of 
the highest calibre, that we do 
have among our Catholic educa- 
tional institutions the where- 
withal—limited as it may seem 
at times—to produce such scien- 
tific leadership. In this way, 
the widespread misconception 
that Catholics look on scientific 
careers with skepticism because 
of the misreputed conflicts be- 
tween science and religion may 
be wiped out once and for all. 
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CATHOLICS IN SCIENCE 


If, and when, Catholics by 
their numbers, by their example, 
and their outstanding scholastic 
standing take their proper places 
in the front lines of the world 
of science, Christianity will have 
gained a bulwark of inestimable 
strength, and the future of our 
civilization will be insured 
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against the decided possibility 
that looms today: the usurping 
of the powers of science by non- 
Christian, materialistic leader- 
ship for the enslavement of or 
destruction of our Faith and 
Way of Life in many lands and 
among hundreds of millions of 
peoples, 


To The Point 


It is easier to find a hundred reasons for not doing some- 
thing than to find one reason for doing it. 


“| wonder if it’s worth being able to get away 
with that sort of thing--.considering the staggeri 


public relations bill he has for apple expenditures 
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THE PERFECT SETTING 


A wedding and a toast 


JOSEPH CULLEN 


T times we Catholics are at 

a loss to answer questions 
from our non-Catholic friends. 
“Why do you abstain from meat 
on Friday? What’s the meaning 
of the rosary? Why do you pray 
to Mary, the mother of God?” 


The last question almost 
answered itself at my daugh- 
ter’s wedding. It was a happy 
group that met at the church 
of Our Lady that spring morn- 
ing, but no one could have been 
happier than my wife and I. 
Our daughter was receiving the 
sacrament of matrimony and 
was being joined with a fine lad 
we all loved and admired. We 
felt their future together would 
be one of love and trust, no 
matter what odds would befall 
them. 

Among the guests were a few 
non-Catholic friends, some of 
whom had never been in a Cath- 
olic church before this morning. 
I could see the interest and 
curiosity in their faces during 
the Mass and prayers. I saw 
them look at the statues of Mary 
and Joseph with questioning 
eyes. At the time, I didn’t pay 
much attention to it, because I 
was too absorbed in the Mass 
and my daughter’s marriage. 


After the wedding we had a 
reception at our home. We 
gathered around the punch bowl 
and drank toasts to the happy 
couple. 

“Say, Joe,” one of my non- 
Catholic friends asked. “I’m 
interested in your church. The 
ceremony was beautiful and im- 
pressive, but I’ve got a question 
to ask you.” 

“Shoot,” I answered hoping 
the question would be simple 
and not something I had grown 
accustomed to and forgotten 
through the years. If it was a 
question concerning the Latin of 
the Mass, I was fully prepared 
to get my missal and show it to 
him. 

“Well, I noticed that statue 
of Mary, the mother of God,” 
he continued, “and those prayers 
at the end of the Mass were a 
lot about her. Why do you Cath- 
olics pray to her? Our minister 
only prays to God.” 

I looked around the room of 
happy people—my daughter and 
son-in-law smiling and shaking 
hands. It seemed to me to be 
the perfect setting for the 
answer to my friend’s question. 

I waved my wine glass to- 
wards the room. “It all started 
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at a wedding like this,” I told 
him, “in a place called Cana. 
Jesus and Mary and the disciples 
were invited.” 

“Yes, go on,” he said with 
interest. “That’s in one of the 
gospels. I remember reading it 
years ago. They ran out of wine. 
I hope it doesn’t happen at this 
wedding, Joe,” he laughed. 

“No danger of that. We have 
a well-stocked basement. But at 
the Cana marriage feast, they 
had no stocked basement. Mary 


saw their embarrassment, and. 


knowing her Son was God, she 
asked Him to come to their aid. 
She told the servants to follow 
Jesus’ instructions carefully. As 
you remember, He ordered some 
jars to be filled with water .. .” 

“Yes, I remember. Then the 
water became wine.” 

“That’s right. Jesus told the 
servants to pour some out and 
take it to the chief steward, who 
hadn’t known what was going 
on.” Well, as the gospel goes, 
the steward was amazed and 
questioned the bridegroom about 
putting out the best wine last, 
instead of first as was the cus- 
tom.” 
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“It’s called the first miracle, 
but what has that to do with 
my question, Joe?” He took a 
sip of punch and peered at me 
over the glass. 

“It has a lot to do with your 
question,” I told him. “It’s not 
only the first miracle, but also 


the first intercession. It’s one _ 


of the reasons we turn to Mary. 
We don’t pray to her as we pray 
to God, we ask her to intercede 
for us, just as she did for the 
bridegroom at the Cana mar- 
riage. We ask her to go to her 
Divine Son in our behalf.” 

My friend put down his glass 
and nodded. “I get it now. Say, 
I’m glad you cleared that up for 
me. I’m going to explain it to 
the others. We discussed it when 
we left the church.’ Thanks, 
Joe.” 

“That’s okay. I’m glad I was 
able to answer your question. If 
you have any others, I'll do my 
best.” 

I looked around the room 
again and felt doubly happy at 
this wedding of my daughter’s. 
It had been the perfect setting 
to explain our great love for 
Mary, the mother of God. 


Heady For Battle 


Whoever wishes to see me defeated in battle, let him take 
me from the Sacred Banquet, where God, the food of the 
strong, refreshes men. Strengthened by this food, I put on 
courage, fortitude, and strength to put down my enemies.— 
Blessed Nuno Alvares, Count of Ourem, Portugal (as quoted by 
the Most Rev. Finbar Ryan, in “Our Lady of Fatima”). 


Talk is cheap except when you talk it to a psychiartist. 
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What Your Baby Sitter 
Knows About YOU 


ALICE SCHUMACHER 


Dp you ever wake up in the 

middle of the night, won- 
dering what your baby sitter 
thought about you? Were you 
haunted by that upstairs bed 
you left unmade, by the dust on 
the window sills, by the soiled 
clothing on the closet floor, or 
perhaps by the stack of unpaid 
bills on the desk? 

If you were, you might as well 
have gone back to sleep. If your 
baby sitter was a normal teen- 
ager, she probably didn’t even 
notice. And if she did, she 
wouldn’t gossip about it. She was 
probably more concerned with 
wondering why you didn’t get 
some new records, or why you 
subscribe to such stuffy maga- 
zines. 

The socially-acceptable baby 
sitter does not snoop, but there 
are probably many things she 
could tell you about yourself 
which you may not even suspect. 
These bobby sox sitters are part 
nurse, part companion, part po- 
liceman, and part psychologist. 
You’d be surprised how large a 
part of the latter. 

You may be in comfortable 
circumstances, yet your sitter 
may know that Sis is under- 
nourished. (Because you have 
allowed her to form bad eating 


habits). 
Sonny has a beautiful home, fine 
clothing, and plenty of toys, but 
absolutely no feeling of security. 
She may know that Junior is a 


She may know that 


young delinquent, destructive, 
resentful of authority, a liar, 
and a bully. She may know 
that Mary goes to the most ex- 
clusive school, but is totally lack- 
ing in all moral and religious 
training. She may see trouble 
ahead, as these children grow 
up frustrated, insecure, lonely, 
bored, afraid, rebellious, and un- 
happy. 

Actually, baby sitters are do- 
ing a great work. They bring 
happiness into some otherwise 
pretty bleak lives. They read to 
the children, and play games and 
sing with them. (What has be- 
come of parents who used to 
read, and play games and sing?) 
They serve as companions and 
confidants. They love the little 
ones, and rock them to soft lul- 
labies. They enforce discipline, 


but with a smile — playing a 
game instead of establishing a 
dictatorship. 


A good baby sitter has an un- 
written code. No gossip. No long- 
winded phone calls while on the 
job. No visitors, either boys or 
girls, while on the job. No for- 
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aging for food. Absolutely no 
snooping. No hiding of import- 
ant incidents, such as a child’s 
fall, or a broken vase. No unwise 
punishments such as spankings, 
or threatening a child with fear 
of the dark. 


A good baby sitter doesn’t just 
sit, even if the children are 
asleep. She answers the phone 
courteously. She sees that the 
house, at least the living room, is 
in reasonable order. She investi- 
gates any unusual noise or smell 
promptly. She knows what to do 
in case of emergencies. She is at 
all times aware of her respon- 
sibility. 

Pet peeves of baby sitters in- 
clude the following: 

1. Parents who do not return 
at (or anywhere near) the ap- 
pointed hour. (This often causes 
your sitter conflicts with other 
jobs.) 

2. Parents leaving the sink 
full of dirty dishes (and glasses) 
to be washed, even at a little ex- 
tra pay. A good baby sitter ar- 
rives at your house nicely 
dressed, not in work clothing.. 

8. Undisciplined children. 


4, Children who lie to parents 
about a sitter (including break- 
age, punishments, etc.). 

5. Parents coming home tipsy. 
(And it does happen, all too oft- 
en, even in the ‘best’ families.) 

6. Parents who have the house 
crowded with their friends’ chil- 
dren, all to be cared for at no 
extra pay. (With the extra con- 
fusion, it is always worth plenty 
more). 
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7. Vicious dogs. (Or pets 
which aren’t housebroken). 


8. Parents who find that they 
are too short to pay up on the 
spot, and promise the balance 
“next time.” Too often, they for- 
get, and next time never comes. 
But at best, the sitter is un- 
happy, because she had been 
counting on the money, promptly 
paid for a job well done, and 
teen-agers seldom have any fi- 
nancial reserves. She needed that 
money for the game next day, for 
new nylons for the dance, or for 
her club dues. 


9. Parents who hire a baby 
sitter, neglecting to tell her that 
Billy has a cold and a tempera- 
ture, or that Mary doesn’t feel 
well and is probably coming 
down with the measles, or that 
Bobby has the pink eye. This is 
particularly offensive to sitters 
who come from large families, 
and may catch a disease or infec- 
tion and bring it home to little 
brothers and sisters. 


Conversely, favorite jobs are: 


1, At those homes in which 
some treat is left out for them, 
such as pop, ice cream, a piece of 
cake or a candy bar. 

2. At homes where the chil- 
dren are obedient. 

3. In happy homes. 

4. At homes where there is 
something pleasant to occupy 
their time. (Such as a record 
player, interesting magazines, or 
an available collection of old 
school annuals). 

4. Parents who pay well. This 
is not always the first considera- 
tion, as there are some children 
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that a sitter would not attempt 
to be responsible for at any 
price. And some jobs at only 
moderate pay are preferred be- 
cause they are steady. What 
profits a heavy-pay job if it pre- 
sents itself only once in a blue 
moon? On the other hand, baby 
sitters, frankly, are in the busi- 
ness for the money, and na- 
turally, if you pay well, you will 
have a better chance to secure 
a pleasant, reliable sitter. 


This is really one place where 
you shouldn’t try to economize 
anyway. It is your home, and 
your children you are leaving the 
sitter in charge of — your most 
precious possessions. Surely you 
do not wish to be cheap about 
them. 


In baby sitting, as in pract- 
ically everything else, you tend 
to get what you pay for. When 
you are putting that quarter in 
the slot machine, or making a 
good fellow out of yourself by 
tipping the waitress an extra 
fifty cents, or ordering special 
steaks instead of roast beef, or 
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treating the crowd to another 
round of drinks, remember that 
the sitter you left in charge of 
your home and children will be 
expecting her pay when you re- 
turn. Don’t be forced to pull your 
empty pockets inside-out and 
wave them at her, or keep her 
waiting sleepily while you paw 
fruitlessly through your hand- 
bag. And even if you should for- 
get and run completely out of 
change, write a check. Teen- 
agers love them — so grown-up 
and business like. (If they aren’t 
rubber, of course!) 

A final word: have an under- 
standing with the mother of your 
sitter about late hours, especially 
on school nights. Most sensible 
mothers will not object too much 
to anything reasonable, especial- 
ly if the sitter can rest on a com- 
fortable davenport. Because she 
knows that baby-sitting is an ed- 
ucation in itself, not only in child 
care and in child psychology, but 
in the study of human nature in 
general, and character-estimat- 
ing in particular. Yes, your baby 
sitter knows a lot about you. 


Gossip In A Library 


In his entertaining volume Gossip in a Library, the late 
Sir Edmund Gosse quotes the following passage from The Diary 
of a Lover of Literature, a forgotten book by one Thomas Green, 
who lived in the Protestant England of the eighteenth century: 
“Looked afterwards into the Roman Catholic chapel in Duke 
Street. The thrilling tinkle of the little bell at the elevation of 
the Host is perhaps the finest example that can be given of the 
sublime by association—nothing so poor and trivial in itself, 
nothing so transcendently awful, as indicating the sudden change 
in the consecrated elements and the instant presence of the 
Redeemer,.’!—James S. Daly, S.J. in The Road to Peace. 
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N the occasion of a recent 
death in their family, some 
friends of mine went to great 
pains to discourage their rela- 
tives and friends from sending 
floral pieces. The newspaper 
death notice carried a capitalized 
plea to that effect and in notify- 
ing those close to the family by 
telephone they emphasized the 
“please omit flowers.” Despite 
their efforts, it required two 
limousines in the funeral cortege 
to transport the elaborate floral 
pieces sent by well-meaning but 
misguided mourners. 


Some of our non-Catholic 
friends are joining the move- 
ment to dispense with the sense- 
less waste of money on floral 
“tributes” that wind up, a few 
days later, faded and useless, on 
cemetery rubbish piles. The 
trend among these non-Catholics 
is to urge friends of their de- 
ceased to divert to some worthy 
charity the money they might be 
tempted to put into a floral piece. 
That course is open to Catholics, 
too, for who will deny that there 


‘Please Omit Flowers’ 


Suggested tributes for our deceased loved ones 


T. J. MecINERNEY 


are not countless Catholic chari- 
table projects and institutions 
that could make good use of such 
memorial contributions? 


The most acceptable tribute 
that a Catholic can pay to a de- 
ceased relative or friend is, of 
course, the Mass card. It is far 
more helpful to the soul of the 
departed and will prove more 
comforting to his bereaved loved 
ones to know that a “stockpile” 
of Masses has been built up to 
speed his soul into the Heavenly 
Presence. 


The subject of funeral floral 
pieces recalls the story of the 
man who was attempting to josh 
his Chinese friend over the 
Oriental custom of placing some 
food near a deceased person just 
before burial. 


“When will your friend get to 
eat that food?” quipped the 
friend. 


“About the same time your 
friend will get to smell those 
flowers you place on his grave!” 
was the Chinese retort. 


Wife (modeling a new hat before husband): “It didn’t cost 
a thing. It was mark down from $20 to $10, so I bought it with 
the $10 I saved.”—The North Central Squawk. 
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The Family 
Apostolate 


NIGHT ADORATION GROWS: 
More than 224,000 hours of 
night adoration are being made 
in homes throughout the nation 
each month, according to latest 
statistics compiled by the Na- 
tional Center of Night Adora- 
tion in the Home, at Washing- 
ton. Every state is represented 
in the list and the practice of 
night adoration in the home is 
growing steadily in the large 
cities. 

The practice was founded by 
Father Mateo, SS.CC., in 1927 
and has spread throughout the 
world. Members make at least 
one hour of adoration in their 
own homes between the hours 
of 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. once a 
month. Included in the list of 
adorers are entire families, 
whose members succeed each 
other through the night. Other 
families made the devotion a 
group Holy Hour. 

If you are interested write 
to Father Francis Larkin, SS. 
CC., 4930 South Dakota Ave., 
N.E., Washington, D.C. 


FAMILY COMMUNIONS: Join- 
ing of the family at the Com- 
munion rail brings its members 
closer to God and to each other, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Henry Mannix of 
Brooklyn, said in a televised Du- 
mont program, last of a series 
of five programs dealing with 
different phases of family life. 

Mrs. Mannix, former presi- 
dent of the National Council of 
Catholic Women, said that His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII last year 
asked her about her family and 
she attributed their happiness 
to the custom they observed of 
receiving Communion together 
each Sunday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mannix started 
the custom 25 years ago. They 
have nine children living. Mrs. 
Mannix is vice president of the 
International Union of Catholic 
Women’s Leagues for the Amer- 
icas. 

ForuM ON FaAmMILy: A Dis- 
trict Council of Catholic Action, 
coordinating for the first time 
efforts of the district councils 
of Catholic women, men and 
youth, began promoting a Cath- 
olic Laymen’s Forum in San An- 
tonio in January. A series of 
four panels on the “Christian 
Family” was initiated under the 
sponsorship of St. Mary’s Uni- 
versity. 


SUNDAY SUPPER A HOME: To 
commemorate a revival of the 
age-old family institution, that 
of the entire family’s participa- 
tion in the planning, preparing, 
and serving of the Sunday even- 
ing meal, members of the Ad- 
vanced Foods Class entertained 
the Student Council in Benin- 
casa Dining Hall at Siena 
Heights College on Sunday, 
January 14. The evening “at 
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home” was concluded with the 
recitation of the Rosary. 
“THE CHILD” DISCUSSED: An 
elaborate program, based on the 
Bishops’ 1951 statement on the 
child, was promoted by the Cle- 
veland Diocesan Council of 
Catholic Women in early Feb- 
ruary. The topics discussed were 
the following: Family Life and 
the Resources of the Church; 
The Family: Temple of Chris- 
tian Education and Virtue; 
Training of the Will as a Par- 
ental Responsibility; Family Re- 
ligious Practices and the For- 
mation of the Child; Sex In- 
struction in the Home; Mental 
Hygiene—Developing the Emo- 
tional Characteristics of the 
Child; The Part of the Family 
in the Fostering of Religious 
Vocations; Preparation for 
Family Life; Economic Stabil- 
ity and the Basic Home Virtues; 
Family Life and the Pursuit of 
Leisure; The State and the 
Needs of the Family; Important 
Considerations Today Affecting 
the Child; Citizen of Two 
Worlds. 


YOUNG COUPLES StuDY MAr- 
RIAGE: The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Wil- 
liam L. Newton, 8.S.D., pastor 
at St. Mary’s Church, Elyria, 


Ohio, reports a very active and 
interesting Young Couples Club 
in his parish. The members are 
married couples and are devot- 
ing their attention at their 
meetings to matters pertaining 
to marriage and family life. 


‘Eager to equip themselves with 


a clear knowledge of all the fun- 
damentals of marriage they are 
first of all studying the encycli- 
cal on Christian Marriage. 

MARRIAGE PREPARATION: For 
the third consecutive year a 
marriage preparation course is 
being offered in the Duluth 
Cathedral parish by the Family 
Life Bureau of the Diocese. 
“There is no doubt,” says Rev. 
William Larkin, Director of the 
Bureau, “that our Catholic peo- 
ple are being affected by the 
pagan views on marriage and 
family life that are so preval- 
ent today. The preparation for 
marriage course is meant to 
help counteract this pagan influ- 
ence.” 


The course is conducted on 
eight consecutive Sunday even- 
ings. Laymen and clergymen 
serve as speakers. The course is 
open to all young people, Cath- 
olic, mixed, or non-Catholic, who 
are contemplating marriage. 


Final Repentance 


A lady whose husband had drowned himself was so over- 
whelmed by the idea of his certain damnation that she had 
made her way to Ars to glean from the Cure even the tiniest 
hope. Before she had time to put her question, he said, “Do 
not worry. Between the bridge and the water your husband 
repented, and made an act of contrition. Pray for him.”—Gheon. 
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Heart To Heart Talks 
with Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


PRING is a wonderful time of 
the year. Everybody looks 
forward to it with eagerness. 
Already now in mid-January as 
I write this article, I see boys 
and girls swapping marbles and 
arguing whose mibs are the best 
and whose agates are the pret- 
tiest. 

To me, this is what you would 
really call “rushing the season” 
and I know as soon as the tem- 
perature is around forty-five de- 
grees, boys and girls will be 
coming to school with balls and 
bats, jumping ropes and roller 
skates. Too, they will soon be 
dodging their teacher in an ef- 
fort to gain entrance to the play- 
ground without their hats and 
coats. Yes, just one red-breasted 
robin will give everybody that 
good feeling of spring; and how 
we love it whether we’re in the 
Rockies or not. 

Our Holy Mother, the Church, 
placed the glorious feast of 
Easter at a most fitting time of 
the year, — springtime. The 
“springtime of the souls” had 
come with that first Easter and 
it was the grandest thing that 
had ever happened to mankind. 
Before the Resurrection of 


Jesus Christ from the dead, 
there had been a long winter in 
the hearts and souls of mankind. 
But the Resurrection of our 
Lord changed the world into a 
place of beauty and love and 
hope. Men could now walk the 
earth with singing hearts and 
high courage. 

That is why Easter is such a 
happy day, the greatest and 
gladdest day in the calendar of 
our Church. There is a happi- 
ness on the faces of people on 
Easter morning that one cannot 
see at any other time of the year. 

Usually people look to Easter 
Sunday to begin wearing spring 
clothing. Even if snow does fall 
on this day, some people will 
nevertheless insist on wearing a 
light weight suit and a straw 
hat. So, it is true then that the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ is 
felt by many in soul and body. 

Of course, the boys and girls 
whe will be the happiest on 
Easter Sunday Morning will not 
be those who are wearing the 
spring’s latest fashions. In the 
eyes of our Lord, fashions and 
dress have nothing to do with 
the state of our soul. Our Lord 
doesn’t look at our clothes but 
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HEART TO HEART TALKS WITH CHILDREN 


He does look and looks hard at 
our hearts. 


With Him our soul is every- 
thing. Nothing else matters. So 
as not to disappoint our Glorified 
Saviour on His Resurrection 
Day, let’s be sure that our souls 
were beautified during the holy 
season of Lent—the time that is 
set aside for us to do penance 
and make sacrifices for the sav- 
ing of the one and only soul each 
one has. 


When you read this article 
you shall have a few weeks re- 
maining in which to try specially 
hard to prepare for Easter Sun- 
day. Let’s try to do our very 
best. If you have done nothing 
as yet, begin today and make 
up for lost time. Redouble your 
efforts to be good, pray more 
than usual, and offer little sacri- 
fices to God. 


If, as Catholic boys and girls, 
we do not make special efforts 
during Lent, we are falling short 
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of our duty. And every boy and 
girl wants to live up to their 
name and the duties which the 
religion they belong to requires. 
To pray and do penances during 
Lent is one of the requirements 
of our Catholic religion. 

Boys and girls, promise your- 
selves today, to dress up your 
souls for Easter Morning. If you 
do this well, in God’s eyes you 
will be one of the most beautiful 
in the Easter Parade whether 
you are dressed in silks or cali- 
cos. 

A Happy Easter, then, to all 
of you. May the Easter Lillies 
which you will see on the altar 
on Easter Sunday give you this 
thought — My soul is just as 
white and beautiful as those 
lilies because I did my very best 
to be as good as I could during 
Lent. Keep my soul dear Jesus, 
as spotless white as those lilies 
not only for today but for al- 
ways because my heart can al- 
ways say, “I love You.” 


‘Bugs’ 


“Why are you a Catholic?” This was the question put to a 
well known convert of a half century ago—Samuel Haldeman 
who held the Chair of Natural Science at Penn University. 


“Bugs,” he answered. 
“Why bugs?” 


And he replied, “No matter how tiny the bug, I found he 
had one organism that controlled all his parts, that kept them 
working together. I thought that God, making so big a thing as 
His Church, would do as much. There is only one Church I 
found that had this single controlling organism.—So, I’m a 
Catholic.”—The Servite. 
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SOCIALISTS RELENT: Events of 
the few past years have done 
much to tear away the tradition- 
al anti-Catholic bias of the Au- 
strian Socialist Party. Two facts 
are regarded as symptomatic of 
the change of heart in the social- 
istic ranks: 

First, the socialist agreed to 
the re-establishment of the Feast 
of the Epiphany, abolished under 
the German occupation, as a pub- 
lic holiday. 

Secondly, after their loudly 
voiced refusal to consider any 
revision of the existing mar- 
riage and family laws which 
were introduced under the nazi 
regime, they have now declared 
their willingness to discuss the 
subject. Negotiations between 
the socialist Minister of Justice, 
Otto Tschadek, and representa- 
tives of the Austrian Hierarchy 
have commenced. 

According to the existing law, 
a church wedding is illegal and 
the officiating priest liable to a 
prison sentence unless the cere- 
mony has been preceded by a 
civil marriage at the registry 
office. Austrian Bishops have 
pointed out that this is incom- 
patible with the Christian con- 
cept of marriage as a sacrament 
and contrary to the Austrian 
Constitution which guarantees 
freedom of religion and religious 
practice. 


It is expected that an agree- 
ment will be reached along the 
following lines: 


The state will recognize the 
full legality and validity of 
church marriages solemnized by 
a duly authorized priest and in 
accordance with all the other 
stipulations of canon law. 


The ecclesiastical authorities 
will respect the state regulations 
regarding the secular aspect of 
the marriage contract. Such an 
agreement would restore the 
pre-1938 status of the Austrian 
parish priest. When he officiated 
at weddings then, he also acted 
as a state registry officer. 


EXPERTS ONLY Suss: “Par- 
ents cannot be replaced by ex- 
perts or specialists, but their 
work can be supplemented by de- 
voted, capable adults who as big 
brothers and sisters inspire eag- 
er and responsive youth,” His 
Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, Archbishop of New 
York, says in a foreword to the 
annual report of the New York 
Catholic Youth Organization. 
This, Cardinal Spellman asserts, 
is the work of the CYO as “it 
helps to fashion our sons as true 
children of God and country.” 

The Cardinal adds that never 
before has there been a greater 
need for help in the development 
and education of our children in 
the order of nature and of Grace. 
He warned that failure of par- 
ents to exercise their rights and 
duties properly to prepare their 
children for Christian living “is 
responsible for many of the sad 
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situations with which we are 
confronted.” 


NEWSSTAND CLEANUPS: “D- 
Day”—Decency Day—sent waves 
of Catholic women at Detroit into 
every store, newsstand and other 
establishment selling magazines, 
pocket-books and comic books. 
They sought to persuade propri- 
etors to police the moral content 
of publications to which chil- 
dren and youth are exposed. 
Sponsoring the crusade was the 
the library and literature com- 
mittee of the Archdiocesan 
Council of Catholic Women. Pro- 
prietors who cooperated with the 
crusade are being commended 
and receive favorable publicity 
within their parish. Those who 
refuse to concur are given the 
“absent treatment” by omitting 
their names from the parish list 
of cooperating dealers. 


TELEVISION BANNED: A form- 
er governor of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation has publicly 
branded television as something 
civilized people could well do 
without. She is Mrs. R. G. A. 
Jackson, well-known English 
Catholic economist who writes 
under the name of Barbara 
Ward. She was married recently 
and visited Australia. She said 
that the people there were lucky 
to have no television, and hoped 
that it would not get the official 
sanction of the government. She 
questioned the social value of 
television as an entertainment, 
especially for children. She said 
that children watch television 
programs for four and five hours 
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a day and that sports and other 
outdoor activities were being 
abandoned. She thought that 
children’s eyesight was being 
impaired and that they should be 
using their minds and imagina- 
tions to better advantage. 


URBAN POPULATION: The num- 


- ber of urban places in the Unit- 


ed States has reached a total of 
4,270, and the population in 
these places, a total of 87,992,- 
647, according to preliminary 
figures from the 1950 census. 
Every city and other incorporat- 
ed or unincorporated place of 
2,500 inhabitants or more in 
1950 is represented in these to- 
tals. The residents of these ur- 
ban places constitute a large por- 
tion but not the whole of the 
urban population. The residents 
of smaller incorporated places 
and unincorporated territory in 
the nearby suburbs of cities of 
50,000 or more are also classi- 
fied as urban for the 1950 cen- 
sus. 

The population of these 4,270 
urban places is heavily concen- 
trated in the larger cities. The 
106 cities of 100,000 or more 
population comprise only 2.5 per- 
cent of the total population in 
urban places. Another third of 
the population of urban places is 
found in those from 10,000 to 
100,000 population, and only one- 
sixth in places of from 2,500 to 
10,000. 

FAMILY THRIFT: The incent- 
ive to family savings provided 
by savings banks was lauded as 
contributing towards strength- 
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ening family life by His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XII when he re- 
ceived savings bank employees 
in audience recently. 

The Holy Father called en- 
couragement of savings “emin- 
‘ently social and worthy of the 
most generous praise,” especial- 
ly because it fortifies the habit 
of thrift among those of smaller 
means. Its contribution is even 
greater than this, he said, when 
it is considered that habits of 
thrift develop a_ well-ordered, 
courageous way of life. 

“Courage is without doubt 
necessary,” the Holy Father con- 
tinued, “in all times but more 
than ever in our own to per- 
severe in resisting the thousands 
of temptations to pleasures, en- 
joyments, self-love and conveni- 
ence, which even without becom- 
ing luxury, nevertheless exceed 
that which is honestly neces- 
sary.” Speaking of those who 
manage to save modest amounts, 
the Holy Father asked, “who 
could doubt that such a way of 
life contributes considerably to 
maintaining unity, happiness in 
quiet simplicity and moral dig- 
nity within the family?” In a 
family where the parents and 
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children are and strive to be 
sufficient to and content with 
each other, thrifty and modest in 
tastes, there is true goodness, 
real happiness and mutual help, 
the Holy Father concluded. 


CHILD EDUCATION: “Catholics 
believe in the philosophy that a 
child taught to give up its toys 
at six will resist the dangers of 
the temptress at thirty,” Bishop 
Henry V. Marshall of Salford 
told a meeting at Rochdate, Lan- 
cashire, England. 


“Although some people sug- 
gest that Catholic schools are too 
strict they are strict merely to 
strengthen the will,” he said. 
“Human nature, especially in the 
child, is impulsive and the Cath- 
olic education system consists of 
persuading the child to conquer 
its own passions and in teaching 
the child self-denial, obedience, 
patience, justice and truth. We 
do not neglect so far as we pos- 
sibly can the secular education 
of the child. We want to ad- 
vance that side by side with the 
spiritual aspect, but it is a 
wrong and dangerous thing to 
teach the child simply to meet 
its civic duties in this world.” 


Said Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Put net your trust in money, but your money in trust. 

Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle that fits them all. 

Insanity is often the logic of an accurate mind over-taxed. 

Everybody likes and respects self-made men. It is a great 
deal better to be made in that way than not to be made at all. 

To be 70 years young is sometimes far more cheerful and 


hopeful than to be 40 years old. 


Here’s 20th Century Catholic Action 
for organizations and parish groups 


The NEW 


READERS: 
R C K 


Promote good reading—provide 
wholesome literature 


for friends and neighbors in 


HOSPITALS HOTELS RESTAURANTS 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS RECREATION CENTERS 
RAIL, BUS AND AIRPORT TERMINALS 


The modern way to spread Christian information to the non-Catholic. 

Catholic groups, large and small, are invited to fill these new Readers’ 
Service Racks with appealing, helpful and informative material, and place 
the racks in busy places where people gather in the community. 


GENEROUS INTRODUCTORY PRICE 


rmits you to buy these racks in quantities. 3 50 r 
ach has a sufficient capacity for current e eac 
papers and booklets, large and small. Costs 
maintenance — nothing to break or repair. 
SIZE: 13” wide, 7%” high, 2%” deep. our racks f or 
Weighs only 19 ounces! All-metal construction 
with adjustable pocket dividers, finished in $1 2.50 
hard black enamel. Packed individually in 
durable carton, Prices include delivery 


Send for your free copy of the new, revised OSV Book List 
AVAILABLE NOW! ORDER TODAY 


Our Sunday Visitor 


HUNTINGTON, IND. 
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PROFIT SPIRITUALLY 


Ideal Reading for Lent 


with these valuable book aids 


(0 The Seven Last Words. Meditate rev- 
erently, assisted by Msgr. Fulton J. 
Sheen. 10c each. $4 per 10 


CO The Life of Jesus. An inspiring, de- 
votional book, well illustrated and 
paper bound. $1 each. $43 per 100. 


(1 Novena Holy Hour. Get more out of 
every service with this handy manual. 


15¢ each. $7.50 per 100. 

(0 The Way of the Cross. This Scriptural 
Edition is recommended for public 
and private devotions. 10c each. 
$4 per 100 


(2 Forgiven. The full meaning of repen- 
tance and God's forgiveness. 10c 
$4.00 per 100. 


(OO The Sacred Heart: Why Honor it? A 
splendid explanation for all to read. 
10c each. $4 per 100 


(J That Backward Collar. Learn more 
about the priest’s side of religion. 
Very good, interesting reading. 10c 
each. $4 per 100. 


‘ 

(What the Mass Means. Understand 
fully the real meaning, to help you 
attend Mass more reverently. Sc 
each. $16 per 100. 


each. 


(J Three Hours’ Agony. Have your own 
copy for devotions on Good Friday. 
Ideal for reverent meditation. 25c 


( Mysteries of the Rosary. Do you re- 
member them? Refresh your mem- 
ory and meditate properly on each 
one. 10c each. $4 per 100. 


(A Guide for Confession. Get the hab- 
it of using this handy manual to 
make each confession complete. 10c 
each. $4 per 100 


() Communion Prayers for Everyday. A 
group of refreshing new prayers and 
devotions for everyday use. 10c 
each. $4 per 100. 


(C) Little Prayers with Plenary Indul- 
gences. One of the handiest, most 
valuable pamphlets you will ever 
own! 10c each. $4 per 100 


Fother Smith Instructs Jackson. A 
complete refresher-course on the 
Catholic faith, in popular question- 
and-answer form. Ideal for convert 
reading. $1 each. $42 per 1 


( God’s World of Tomorrow. Look into 
the future, into eternity, as you en- 
joy this popular pamphlet. 20c each. 
$8 per 100. 


(C0 Short Prayers for Busy People. cory 
it in your pocket or purse. You'll 
want to use it many times each day. 
10c each. $4 per 100. 


C0 The Queen of Seven Swords. Msgr. 
Sheen’s meditations provide many, 
many moments of serious devotion. 
10c each. $4 per 100 


Order All 17 Booklets for only $3.25 


each. $10 per 100. 


Check your preference. 


«: Includes postage. Regular $4.00 value! 


Then send this ad as your order blank 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR 


HUNTINGTON, 


INDIANA 


